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LEGALISM versus REVOLUTIONARY 
DOCTRINE IN NEW ENGLAND * 


RICHARD B. MORRIS 


O exposition of New England’s intellectual milieu 
in the Revolutionary Era can progress far without 
being confronted with a significant paradox. That the 
front rank in leadership in the cause of political inde- 
pendence should have been assumed by a group of men 
who were largely responsible for bringing America into 
subjection to the reactionary legal system of England 
prevailing in the eighteenth century, that Revolutionary 
ideals should have blossomed in the barren soil of 
the common law — these are the twin phenomena which 
challenge historical explanation. 
Ever since Edmund Burke made the discovery that 
the “untractable spirit” of the colonists, indicated in 
their devotion to “liberty according to English ideas and 


* This paper was read at a meeting of the American Historical 
Association in Boston, December 29, 1931. 
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on English principles,” was inspired in no small part by 
the widespread study of the law,’ historians have as- 
signed to the camp of independence the colonial lawyers, 
placemen of the crown excepted.* Although the lawyers 
as a group can not fairly be given a distinct party label, 
they have left for us an anomalous record of their activi- 
ties. 

Too often has the legal practitioner succumbed, in the 
words of Judge Cardozo, to an “insularity of mind that 
perceives in every inroad upon habit a catastrophic revo- 
lution.” In modern American history the members of 
the bar, with certain notable exceptions, have formed a 
bulwark of conservatism. It would be difficult to find a 
parallel in contemporary life to the role which the pro- 
vincial legal profession, complacently intrenched amid 
the forces of reaction in eighteenth-century law, played 
in instigating revolution. For the purposes of this pa- 
per, illustrations have been drawn largely from the pro- 
fession and the practice of the law in Massachusetts. 

The seventeenth century in New England is the mi- 
raculous era of law without lawyers. While it is true 
that seventeenth-century codification was effected by 
men who had had some legal training, the members of 
the profession in actual practice were inconsequential. 

1 Hugh Law, Ed., Burke’s Speeches and Letters on American Affairs 
(London, 1908), 91, 94; 95- 

2 George Bancroft, History of the United States, Epoch I11, Chapter 
37; James Kent, An Address before the Law Association of the City of 
New York (New York, 1836), 14, 15; Lorenzo Sabine, Biographical 
Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution (Boston, 1864), I, 59, 
et seq.; George O. Trevelyan, The American Revolution (New York, 


1899), Part I, 102, 103; Charles A. Beard, Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion (New York, 1930), 100-103. 
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Yet the absence of the professional class was to a con- 
siderable degree accountable for the liberation of Ameri- 
can law from many of the shackles of English medie- 
valism. The reformation of English law in England in 
the eighteenth century was largely an academic subject 
confined to pamphlets; in New England it was a real 
reformation espoused by courts and legislatures. Many of 
the archaisms of the English procedural law and of the 
law of evidence were abandoned, and a simplification of 
legal remedies was effected. Some of these reforms car- 
ried over into the following century, and Jeremiah Dum- 
mer, in his skillful tract in defence of the New England 
charters,” pays glowing tribute to the facility and econo- 
my with which redress might be had in the New Eng- 
land courts as a result of intelligent procedural reforms. 
The revolt from the common law was clearly seen in the 
New England legal practices governing the distribution 
and alienation of land, providing for divisible descent in 
intestate succession and the assimilation of realty and 
personalty for that purpose,* in a humanizing of the 
English criminal punishments, particularly in the case 
of crimes against property, where the influence is direct- 
ly attributable to theological ideals, in a liberal civil di- 
vorce law, and in a partial, at least, legal emancipation 
of the married woman. 

The close of the seventeenth century was marked in 
New England by a conflict in the law between the forces 


3 Jeremiah Dummer, 4 Defence of the New-England Charters (Lon- 
don, 1721), 37, ef seq. 

* The Charters and General Laws of the Colony and Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay (Boston, 1814), 230-232: Act of 1692; see also Richard 
B. Morris, Studies in the History of American Law (New York, 1930), 
Chapter IT. 
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making for change and progress and the forces making 
for static security and conservation. The compromise 
which was effected in the eighteenth century was large- 
ly a victory for the forces of reaction and brought about 
the widespread adoption of common-law practices. It 
marked the removal of the hand of theology from the 
law and a victory of the secular influences. The basis 
for this reaction can be found in the new policy of con- 
structive imperialism introduced at the end of the cen- 
tury with the right of royal disallowance and judicial 
review; and in the growth of the proprietary and mer- 
cantile classes, whose influence was directed toward the 
maintenance of stability and conservatism and toward the 
adoption of the more technical legal system of England 
necessitated by the rapid growth of business. 

No one factor was more significant in this reaction 
than the rise and influence of the New England Bar. For 
several generations the profession’s influence had been 
curbed, and only after many years did it acquire sufh- 
cient prestige to break down the barriers of popular dis- 
trust. 

By the Massachusetts law of 1701 and the Connecti- 
cut act of seven years later ° attorneys were recognized as 
officers of the courts, and an oath of office was required 
of them upon admission to practice. The comparatively 
small number of competent lawyers of scholarship and 
integrity were outnumbered in all the New England 
colonies by a host of parasitic pettifoggers, encouraged 
by the practice of filling writs by sheriffs and their depu- 


5 Charters and General Laws, 369; Public Records of the Colony of 
Connecticut (Hartford, 1850-1890), V, 48. 
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ties. Shoemakers, wigmakers, and masons procured dep- 
utations from the sheriffs and stirred up petty and con- 
temptible litigations.* John Adams’ own town received 
especially unpleasant notoriety on this account. “As liti- 
gious as Braintree,” became proverbial. And Adams de- 
claims against “the dirty dabblers in the law.”’ As 
early as 1730 a Connecticut statute, in order to eliminate 
this evil, restricted the number of attorneys to eleven, 
an act which was repealed after a short experiment,” and 
in statutes passed in 1742 and 1758 Massachusetts for- 
bade sheriffs and their deputies from filling writs or giv- 
ing legal advice.’ Connecticut passed similar legisla- 
tion at the same time.’* Prompted by the instinct of self- 
preservation, the Bar Association, or the exclusive guild 
of trained attorneys, was founded in Massachusetts about 
1760."' “They swarm and multiply,” complained Adams 
only six years later of young attorneys who were seeking 
admission to the bar.” Rather rigid standards were 
drawn up; for example, the rules determined upon by 
the bar of Essex County, in 1769, prescribed three years 

® Undoubtedly it was this increase in the litigious spirit which moved 
the versatile Cotton Mather to project in 1719, in addition to numerous 
organizations for effective lobbying and for suppressing vice, his Society 
of Peacemakers, which aimed to “divert Law-suits” and promote arbitra- 
tion. Samuel Mather, The Life of the Very Reverend and Learned Cotton 
Mather (Boston, 1729), 48, 56. 

7 Charles Francis Adams, Ed., The Works of John Adams (Boston, 
1856), Il, 92; also 89, go. 

® Connecticut Public Records, VU, 279; 358 (1731). 

® Charters and General Laws, 540, 617. 

10 Connecticut Public Records, VII, 458—459 (1742). 

11 Adams, Works, Il, 58 .; Charles Warren, History of the American 
Bar (Boston, 1911), 83, ef seg.; Frank W. Grinnell, The Common- 
wealth History of Massachusetts (New York, 1927-1930), III, 163, 174. 

12 Adams, Works, Il, 197. 
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of study with a barrister before admission to the Inferior 
Court, two more of practice in the lower courts before 
being admitted to the Superior Court as an attorney, and 
another two years in practice before the Superior Court 
as a prerequisite to the status of barrister. A further 
step to dignify the bench and bar was taken a few years 
earlier when, in 1762, the pageant of the common law 
was introduced into the courts of Massachusetts, judges 
and lawyers clothing themselves in austere judicial 
gowns and wigs.” 

The elevation of the trained lawyer in the esteem of 
the community was accompanied by the growth of his 
political influence. The political role of the profession- 
al lawyers in the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
had been negligible. They remained obscured by the 
shadow of the Massachusetts Colony act of 1663, where- 
by attorneys were forbidden to sit as deputies in the Gen- 
eral Court. As late as 1729 Rhode Island introduced 
this restriction, and although the act was repealed at the 
next session, it was at various times reintroduced.” “I 
do not recollect,” writes Thomas Hutchinson, “that the 
town of Boston ever chose a lawyer to represent it un- 
der the second charter, until the year 1738, when Mr. 
John Read was chosen . . . Lawyers have ever since 
taken the lead, and been much employed in the publick 

13 Adams, Works, I1, 133 ». Two years later this practice was emu- 


lated in the New York Supreme Court. New York Public Library: The 
William Smith Papers. 


*4 Records of Massachusetts (Boston, 1853), Il, 279; Charters and 
General Laws, 98. 

15§. G. Arnold, History of Rhode Island (New York, 1859-1860), 
Il, 98; Rhode Island Colonial Records (Providence, 1856-1865), IV, 430. 
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measures of this, and of the other colonies, and of the 
continental congresses.” ** 

The trained hand of the lawyer was soon apparent in 
the large-scale reception of the- English legal system. 
Following a century distinguished for revolutionary leg- 
islation, the eighteenth century in England was, from 
the point of view of the output of statutes, virtually 
stagnant. Law reform was chiefly directed by way of 
Chancery rather than through common-law channels. 
Uninfluenced, in the main, by liberative currents, the 
English lawyer concerned himself with formalism and 
metaphysical subtlety, and looked upon the law and the 
constitution as a system of “petrified perfection” and 
finality. The English system of pleading, which was 
introduced in New England, is prime evidence of this 
condition. This system, according to Maitland, “forced 
our common law into a prison-house from which escape 
was difficult,” —and no less so in America than in Eng- 
land. 

According to all accounts, the early lawyers in New 
England seemed to take malevolent delight in con- 
founding the court with technical distinctions and in seiz- 
ing every opening to wrangle over trivialities." While 
at the turn of the century there was no disposition to en- 

16 Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay (London, 1828), 
III, 104 #.; G. B. Reed, Life of John Read (Boston, 1903) ; Justin Win- 
sor, Ed., 4 Memorial History of Boston (Boston, 1887), IV, 571, et seq. 


In 1731, Connecticut exempted attorneys from militia duty. Connecticut 
Public Records, VU, 344, 345- 

17 Train vs. Parks (1723), MSS. Massachusetts Superior Court of 
Judicature (1721-1725), Folios 94, 95, and MSS. files, No. 13, 734 (3); 
William D. Northend, Address before the Essex Bar Association, Decem- 
ber 8, 1885 (Salem, 1885), 40, 41. 
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courage special pleading, its introduction, contrary to 
the spirit of previous procedure, is attributed to Paul 
Dudley and John Read.” By the Revolutionary Era, 
where a captain of militia was sued as a “yeoman” in- 
stead of a “gentleman,” ** or where the exact distinction 
in name or place was not entirely sufficient to avoid the 
slightest ambiguity, the writ would abate. Rights and 
duties were often based upon the quicksands of such hair- 
splitting distinctions.” Despite Otis’s plea that “abate- 
ments at this day are rather odious than favored,””™ he 
was as adept in the use of the plea as any attorney in the 
Province.” In their efforts to obliterate all vestiges of 
the heretical practices of the previous century, the legal 
profession, under the leadership of John Read, banished 
the informal action on the case for the recovery of real 


18 Joseph Willard, 4n Address to the Members of the Bar of Wor- 
cester County, Massachusetts, October 2, 1829 (Lancaster, Mass., 1830), 
32. 

1® Bromfield vs. Lovejoy (1767) Josiah Quincy, Jr. (Samuel H. 
Quincy, Ed.), Reports of Cases . . . in the Superior Court . . . of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 1761-1772 (Boston, 1865), 237; also Spooner ¢vs. Burt, 
Hampshire Common Pleas (1762), 33. 

2° New England was by no means the only offender. In the middle and 
southern colonies technicalities often obstructed the course of justice. 
Anderson vs. Livre Cognau (1714) MSS. Mayor’s Court (New York 
City) Records (1710-1715), Folio 448; Slye vs. Bowlings Executors 
(1698) MSS. Maryland Court of Appeals Records, H. D. No. 1, Folios 
136-147; Lynes os. Rozier (1710) Ibid., Folios 180-187. On the other 
hand, the Massachusetts Act of 1701, providing that circumstantial errors 
should not cause an abatement (Charters and General Laws, 364), was 
anticipated in more general terms by the Virginia law of 1658 (Hening, 
Statutes of Virginia, 1, 486); and the southern colonies in the eighteenth 
century appear to have been far ahead of New England in the develop- 
ment of summary civil procedure. Yale Law Journal, XXVIII (1928- 
1929), R. W. Millar, “Three American Ventures in Summary Civil 
Procedure,” 195-197; 215. 

21 Zuill vs. Bradley (1762); Ballard os. McLean (1764), Quincy, 
Reports, 6, 106. 

22 Adams, Works, Il, 70, 71. 
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property; “ but instead of adopting the more modern 
personal action of ejectment to try title to realty, they 
resorted to the ancient writs of entry and other real ac- 
tions, which were obsolete in the mother country.“ In 
their assiduous devotion to the principles of the common 
law, they evinced a conservatism in real property law 
which shocked even Chief Justice Hutchinson, and re- 
sulted in the perpetuation of primogeniture in entailed 
estates.” The Bar in New England appears to have de- 
serted the cause of economic liberalism, leaving the field 
in the Revolutionary Era to the Church. Contrary to the 
spirit of these decisions were the New England sermons 
in this period, urging the equitable division of property 
and free tenure of land in order that “the landed inter- 
est” might not be “engrossed by a few.” * Further testi- 
mony to the extent of the legal reaction is found in the 
restoration of the technical rules of evidence at common 
law, especially those listing various types of experiential 
incapacity and restricting hearsay evidence within fixed 
limits.” The humanizing forces in the early criminal 
law were counteracted now by increases in the penalties 

23 See also Tyler vs. Richards (1765), where, despite laxity of plead- 


ing in the past, the court construes indebitatus assumpsit strictly; see also 
Pynchon Executor vs. Brewster (1766), Quincy, Reports, 195, 224. 

24 Asahel Stearns, 4 Summary of the Law and Practice of Real Ac- 
tions (Hallowell, 1831), 74, 75, 78, 463; Willard, Worcester Bar, 37; 
James D. Hopkins, 4n Address to the Members of the Cumberland Bar 
(Portland, 1833), 23. 

25 Baker vs. Mattocks (1763), Quincy, Reports, 69; and other cases 
analyzed in Norris, Studies, 95, et seq. 

26 See Morris, Studies, 97; Alice M. Baldwin, The New England 
Clergy and the American Revolution (Durham, N. C., 1928), 128. 

27 Nathan Dane, Abridgment and Digest of American Law (Boston, 
1823), VI, 404, et seg.; Adams, Works, Il, 138; Wrentham Proprietors 
vs. Metcalf (1763), Wiswall vs. Hall (1763), Quincy, Reports, 36, 27; 
Morris, Studies, 59, 60. 
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for crimes against property in emulation of the harsh 
English statutes.” To offset this, another archaic prac- 
tice, the privilege of clergy, was introduced.” But the 
claim was seldom raised, and the Boston Massacre 
brought forth legislation depriving persons of “clergy” in 
the capital offense of burglary.” Finally, the grounds 
upon which absolute divorces were granted, as a matter 
of practice, at least in Massachusetts, were sharply cur- 
tailed.” 

The question might pertinently be raised whether the 
lawyers who embraced the cause of independence like- 
wise sought to liberalize the private law in the course of 
their practice. The records of the Superior Court of 
Judicature of Massachusetts for the Revolutionary Era 
reveal no evidence of this. The reactionary side was 
argued by the so-called radical lawyers without any ap- 
parent qualms of conscience, and arguments in favor of 
economic reform and of breaking with the common law 
came from the mouths of men who were later known as 

28 Larceny: Compare Massachusetts act of 1646 with subsequent acts 
of 1692, 1716, and 1736. Charters and General Laws, 57, 238, 415, 509- 
Robbery: Compare acts of 1642 and 1647 with later acts of 1711 and 
1761. Ibid., 56, 392, 644. Compare also Hutchinson’s charge to the 
Grand Jury (1768), Quincy, Reports, 260, 261, and “Diary of John 
Quincy Adams,” 2 Procs. Mass. Hist. Soc., XVI, 313, 318; also Edward 


Field, Ed., State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations (Boston 
and Syracuse, 1902), III, 433, 436. 

2® Quincy, Reports, 53 .; John Adams, Works, II, 534; Emory Wash- 
burn, Judicial History of Massachusetts (Boston, 1840), 194. 

3° Procs. Mass. Hist. Soc., LXI, 154-181: A. L. Cross, “Benefit of 
Clergy in American Criminal Law”; Acts and Resolves, V, 64, 65. 

31 Adultery is the principal ground for divorce in the suits found in 
“Divorce, 1760-1784,” MS. Volume in the Suffolk Court House, Bos- 


ton, Massachusetts. Cf. especially Ford ws. Ford (1771), Ibid., Folios 
66-68. 
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loyalists.** However, in the causes célébres, involving 
the great constitutional issues, the division in the ranks 
was patent. The brilliant, impassioned, and unstable 
Otis and his amiable associate, Oxenbridge Thacher, the 
author of Sentiments of a British American (1764), were 
retained by the merchants of Boston and Salem to argue 
against the legality of the Writs of Assistance in the Pax- 
ton’s Case.” It was John Adams who argued the suit 
for a penalty against a custom-house officer for taking 
greater fees than were allowed by law. Again Adams 
and Otis, together with Gridley, patriarch of the bar, 
represented Boston at the time of the Stamp Act in sup- 
port of a petition before the Governor and Council re- 
questing the opening of the courts. The defence of 
Warren, implicated in the Berkshire Riots, devolved up- 
on the leader of the Whig cause in western Massachu- 
setts, Joseph Hawley, a scholar and man of integrity.” 
And Otis and Adams again joined forces in 1769 in the 
Court of Vice-Admiralty in defence of Michael Corbet 
and three other sailors charged with killing Lieutenant 
Panton.” 

A second question logically arises: did the lawyers, as 
a group, embrace the cause of independence, and, if not, 
what were the motives which can account for the schism? 
In the early sixties the Massachusetts Bar was united. Its 

82 Baker vs. Mattocks (1763); and compare especially as regards 
Otis’s position with Banister vs. Henderson (1765), and Dudley os. 
Dudley et al. (1762); Elwell os. Pierson (1763); Oliver os. Sale 
(1762), Quincy, Reports, 69, 119, 140, 12, 42, and 29. 

33 (1761), Quincy, Reports, 51. 


34 (1767), Quincy, Reports, 248; See also Hawley MSS., New York 
Public Library and files of the Boston Evening-Post for 1767. 


35 Adams, Works, II, 224-226, 526-534; Hutchinson, History of 
Massachusetts Bay, U1, 231. 
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meetings were so harmonious that Pratt, when about to 
leave its happy atmosphere for the less felicitous chief- 
justiceship in New York, advised his colleagues: “Breth- 
ren, above all things, forsake not the assembling of your- 
selves.”** John Adams, in his diary for January, 1765, 
gives an account of the founding of Sodalitas, a club of 
Boston lawyers organized to discuss and study legal 
problems, and comprising Adams, Fitch, Dudley, Otis, 
Thacher, and Auchmuty,” two of whose members later 
became pronounced loyalists; and this informal organi- 
zation can be paralleled in other colonies. 

The passage of the Stamp Act served further to ce- 
ment the bonds of unity within the profession. Lawyers 
looked upon that measure as a deliberate attack upon 
them. The courts of justice were closed and clients 
vanished. Debtors grew insolent, creditors furious, and 
lawyers poorer.” Even Jared Ingersoll of Connecti- 
cut, who was later convinced of the propriety of the 
Stamp Act, and became a stamp distributor, helped pre- 
pare anticipatory arguments against the measure.” 

When the initial wave of resentment subsided, many 
lawyers refused to follow John Adams and his colleagues 
in their resistance to the Declaratory Act and later meas- 
ures, and gradually attached themselves to the preroga- 
tive side. Friendships were broken, and recrimination 
supplanted harmony. Of the twenty-six barristers prac- 


36 Adams, Works, Il, 58 2. 


57 Adams, Works, Il, 146, et seg. Six of the ten members of the Bar 
whom Adams mentions as dining together in 1769 later became loyal- 
ists. [bid., 221, 223. 

38 Adams, Works, Il, 155, 156. 

°° L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll (New Haven, 1920), 124. 
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tising before the Superior Court of Judicature in 1762,” 
ten joined the loyalist side during the War of Independ- 
ence. According to the conservative estimates of Sulli- 
van,” out of thirty-six barristers and twelve attorneys 
who were practising in the Province at the outbreak of 
the war, thirteen were loyalists. These figures can not 
be reconciled with the fact that twenty-four barristers 
and attorneys of the Province signed the testimonial to 
Governor Hutchinson, May 30, 1774, evincing upon his 
removal their respect and esteem.“* And a careful sur- 
vey reveals that at least twenty-five, or about one-half, 
of the lawyers in the Colony can definitely be listed on 
the side of the Crown.” The depleted ranks were rapidly 
replenished by attorneys recruited from the patriotic 
party. Between the years 1775 and 1784, forty-three 
attorneys were admitted to the bar, only ten less than 
the total number admitted between 1731 and 1772, and 
almost twice the number gaining admission during the 
first thirty years of the eighteenth century.“ 

In determining a motive for the action of the loyalist 
members of the bar, the facts leave us little choice. Re- 
ferring in his Speech on Conciliation, to the training of 
Americans in the law, Burke submitted, with a broad 
hint, the idea that “when great honors and great emolu- 

* Quincy, Reports, 35. 


4 William Sullivan, 4n Address to the Members of the Bar of Suffolk 
County, Massachusetts, March, 1824 (Boston, 1825), 38-39. 

42 Peter Force, American Archives (Washington, 1837-1846), Series 
Four, I, 363. 

43 Mills and Hicks, British and American Register, with an Almanack 
for the year 1775 (Boston, 1774), 60; E. A. Jones, Loyalists of Massa- 
chusetts (London, 1930), Chapters XIII and XIV, 315, 316, whose list- 
ings need slight correction. 


#4 “List of Attorneys” in Supreme Judicial Court, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
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ments do not win this knowledge to the service of the 
state, it isa formidable adversary of government.” Crown 
officials in New England hardly needed this suggestion. 
A thinly disguised attempt to win the bar to the preroga- 
tive side manifested itself in royal largesse bountifully 
bestowed upon the profession. In this way, Adams 
charges, three of his most intimate friends, Jonathan 
Sewall, Samuel Quincy, and Daniel Leonard, were “se- 
duced from his bosom” by Hutchinson.” Sewall, a bril- 
liant and engaging lawyer, switched to the prerogative 
side when the Otises evidenced opposition in the General 
Court toward a private petition which he sponsored. Not 
being a man of wealth, the successive positions which fell 
to him — Solicitor-General, Advocate-General, and the 
lucrative posts of Judge of Vice-Admiralty and Attor- 
ney-General — completed the conversion.“ When, in 
1769, Hutchinson planned to procure the Attorney- 
Generalship for John Worthington with an increase in 
salary from £200 to £300 a year, he insinuated by way 
of inducement: “I fancy there is more in it than is gen- 
erally known, or Sewall would not be so fond of it.” “’ 
Robert Auchmuty, a ranking member of the Massachu- 
setts bar, who, in historic memorials, has suffered un- 
duly from the vitriolic pen of Adams, received the post 
of Advocate-General and succeeded Chambers Russell 
as Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court. The annual 
compensation of £600 for the latter office may well have 


45 Adams, Works, X, 194, 231. 

*® Jbid., U1, 78, 251; James H. Stark, Loyalists of Massachusetts (Bos- 
ton, 1907), 454, 457; Jones, Loyalists of Massachusetts, 258, 259. 

47 G. A. Ward, Ed., The Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen, an 
American in England, 1775-1783 (Boston, 1864), 677. 
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been attractive to one who continually “scolded and 
railed” about the comparative lowness of attorney’s 
fees.“* Another distinguished loyalist, James Putnam, 
the most noted lawyer in Worcester County and the 
preceptor of John Adams, was the last Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts under the Crown. Nor was this 
policy pursued merely to reward loyalist proclivities. 
Negotiations were carried on with the most prominent 
lawyers of the Whig cause. In 1768 Adams, for ex- 
ample, refused the Advocate-Generalship.“” Hutchinson 
insinuates that in the Boston Massacre Case, Captain 
Preston and the soldiers, who engaged John Adams and 
Josiah Quincy, were told “to stick at no reasonable fee 
for that purpose,” although it is clear that the actual 
compensation which these two courageous men received 
was 4 trifle in comparison with the services they ren- 
dered.” Of the twenty-five loyalist lawyers, at least 
seventeen were, prior to the War of Independence, im- 
portant placemen of the Crown,” and not less than four 
others, including the author of Massachusettensis, were 
subsequently rewarded with valuable appointments in 
Canada or the West Indies. 

Finally, social and family ties stand out as appreciable 
influences in effecting the secession from the ranks of the 
Revolutionary lawyers. On the loyalist side, the Olivers 
intermarried with the Hutchinsons; the Lyndes were re- 
lated to the Olivers; the Putnams were allied by mar- 


48 Adams, Works, Il, 197, 198; Jones, Loyalists, 12-17; Stark, Loyal- 
ists, JO1-305. 


*® Ibid., U1, 210, 211. 
5° Jbid., Il, 231. 
51 W. H. Whitmore, Ed., The Massachusetts Civil List (Albany, 1870). 
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riage with the Chandlers; the Blisses and the Uphams 
with the Murrays; and Boutineau’s son-in-law was the 
perpetrator of the infamous attack on Otis—to men- 
tion a few instances. 

Many circumstances following the passage of the 
Stamp Act served to keep the Whig lawyers united in 
their resistance to the power of the prerogative. Impu- 
tations of sordid motives, raised by loyalist historians, 
have carried little conviction. The charge was common- 
ly made against James Otis that his subsequent public 
course was dictated solely by revenge for his father’s 
disappointment at not being made Chief Justice. This 
allegation, as Josiah Quincy aptly suggests, “may be 
classed with Disraeli’s insinuation that John Hampden’s 
refusal to pay ship money was occasioned by an ancient 
grudge against the sheriff who levied it.”** Adams, 
according to Hutchinson, was resentful at the failure of 
Governor Bernard to award him a justiceship of the 
peace.” Hawley, temporarily disbarred from practising 
before the Superior Court because of his communication 
to the press in the Berkshire Riot Case, was charged by 
the Lieutenant-Governor with bearing toward him 
special animus.” The thesis that Whig and Tory law- 
yers were engaged in legal feuds in their private prac- 
tice is even more tenuous. Isolated instances may be 
found. Ruggles divided the practice of the law in Sand- 
wich with the elder Otis and later became the younger 


52 Quincy, Reports, 411. 


°§ Hutchinson, History, Il, 296, 297. This charge was completely re- 
futed by Adams’s own account of Sewall’s bid. 


** Hutchinson, History, Ill, 175; E. D. Brown, MS. Life of Joseph 
Hawley. 
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Otis’s opponent in the General Court; * and Worthing- 
ton was generally on the opposing side of lawsuits 
brought by Hawley in Hampshire.” It is perfectly 
clear, however, that the Whig lawyers became increas- 
ingly resentful of a policy which systematically dis- 
criminated against them in the award of lucrative and 
influential places to men of no greater competence, a 
policy which culminated in the unwise nepotism of the 
clan Hutchinson. Adams complains: “Is not this amaz- 
ing ascendancy of one family foundation sufficient on 
which to erect a tyranny? Is it not enough to excite 
jealousies among the people?” ” 

An incalculable influence in directing the energies of 
the Whig lawyers toward the curtailment of the power 
of the prerogative, particularly in admiralty, was their 
retention by the merchants. Gridley, Thacher, Otis, 
Adams, Kent, Dana, and Hawley numbered the influen- 
tial merchants among their clients. In defending their 
clients against informations for smuggling, the Whig 
lawyers raised the great constitutional defences, such as 
that of John Adams in the Hancock prosecution in the 
case of the Sloop Liberty. After James Otis’s Writs of 
Assistance speech in 1761, the Hancocks lost no oppor- 
tunity in recommending him as a lawyer to their com- 
mercial associates in England having business transac- 
tions here. Hutchinson writes that Otis and Adams, 
men who “had no concern with commerce,” “mixed with 
merchants and had great influence among them.” More 
directly, Peter Oliver, in 1784, charged that Otis “en- 

55 Adams, Works, II, 67, and m.; William Tudor, The Life of James 
Otis (Boston, 1823), 231, 232. 


56 E. D. Brown, Life of Hawley (MS.). 
57 Adams, Works, II, 150, 151. 
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grafted his self in the Body of Smugglers, and they em- 
braced him so close, as a Lawyer and an usefull Pleader 
for them that he soon became incorporated with them.” “ 
John Rowe, among others, on frequent occasions re- 
tained Otis, Adams, and even Hawley, whose clients for 
the most part were farmers and artisans. And yet, after 
handling John Hancock’s legal affairs for three or four 
years, Adams, in 1772, learned to his chagrin that his 
client had purchased twenty writs from Samuel Quincy, 
the Tory, and was inspired to lament on the mutability 
of the legal and commercial world.” 

To treat here the evolution of the constitutional prin- 
ciples of the Whig lawyers, would be a work of superero- 
gation; but from a consideration of their social and intel- 
lectual milieu, the operation is apparent whereby the re- 
actionary common law was used as a weapon for effect- 
ing constitutional emancipation and local autonomy.” By 
strict adherence to the historic common law, these law- 


** British Museum: Egerton MSS., No. 2671 (Library of Congress 
Transcripts). 

5® Bishop vs. Brig “Freemason” (1763); Sewall os. Hancock (1768), 
Quincy, Reports, 387, 457; Adams, Works, Il, 215, 306; A. E. Brown, 
John Hancock: his Book (Boston, 1898), 33; Hutchinson, History, Il, 
89, 201; Letters of John Rowe, 27, 28; E. D. Brown, Life of Hawley 
(MS.). 

The Records of the Court of Vice-Admiralty in the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, available in the Supreme Judicial Court, throw scant 
light on this question for the Revolutionary Era. The five MS. volumes 
available, cover the periods 1718-1726, 1726-1733, 1739-1745, 1743- 
1765, and 1765-1772. This last volume is merely a minute book of little 
value and the names of the proctors are not mentioned. Likewise the file 
papers of the Superior Court of Judicature on the eve of the Revolution 
are stereotyped and unilluminating in character. For lawyers employed 
in Connecticut admiralty cases, see Hough, Cases in Vice-Admiralty and 
Admiralty (New Haven, 1925), and New York Public Library ad- 
miralty papers. For Rhode Island, see transcript of proceedings in the 
Vice-Admiralty Court, 1756-1758, Library of Congress. 

© Harvard Law Review, XLII (1928), E. S. Corwin, “The ‘Higher 
Law’ Background of American Constitutional Law,” 401. 
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yers disputed the authority of the prerogative courts, 
notably admiralty,” challenged the Navigation Acts up- 
held therein, opposed the introduction in these courts of 
a legal system foreign to the common law, contested the 
denial of trial by jury,” and denied the right of judges 
to hold office during the pleasure of the King.” They 
buttressed their arguments with citations of rare com- 
mon-law and statutory sources. Adams imported from 
London a set of the British Statutes at Large, which he 
erroneously believed to be the only complete set avail- 
able throughout the colonies. Rather than have an Eng- 
lish statute relating to impressment in America dis- 
closed, the court in Lieutenant Panton’s case, Adams 
charges, permitted the action to be dismissed.* When, 
in 1774, the question was raised of instituting in the 
House of Representatives impeachment proceedings 
against the judges, Hawley was instructed by Adams in 
the precedents afforded in his volumes of State Trials 
and the works of Selden.” At one time Adams threw 


®! Scollay vs. Dunn, Quincy, Reports, 74; MSS. Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court Judicature (1763-1764), Folio 107. 

%2 The loyalist who sought redress in a court of law, according to 
Daniel Leonard, “had the whole Whig interest to combat; they gathered 
like a cloud and hovered like harpies around the seat of justice.” No 
greater evidence of this political dictatorship of justice could be found, 
Leonard felt, than in the grand and petit juries. “It is difficult to account 
for so many of the first rate whigs being returned to serve on the petit- 
jury at the term next after extraordinary insurrections, without suppos- 
ing some legerdemain in drawing their names out of the box. It is cer- 
tain, that, notwithstanding swarms of the most virulent libels infested the 
province, and there were so many riots and insurrections, scarce one of- 
fender was indicted, and I think not one convicted and punished.” 
Massachusettensis (London, 1776), 21, 22, 70, 71. This charge John 
Adams vigorously refutes: Works, IV, 73, “Novanglus.” 

%3 Joseph Hawley MSS., New York Public Library, for Hawley’s in- 
debtedness to John Adams (Folio 87). 

®* Adams, Works, Il, 224-226; IX, 317-319: X, 204-210. 

65 [bid., II, 330. 
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the court into confusion by quoting from Moore’s Re- 
ports, which he believed no man in the Province at that 
time had ever read,” and in the trying days of Septem- 
ber, 1775, Hawley wrote Mrs. Adams that “the Publick 
have great need of two volumes of Mr. Adams English 
Statutes at Large containing the acts of 27 Edw. II and 
32 Hen. VIII.” With one hand, Adams, in his No- 
vanglus, repudiates the common law, with the other he 
draws most heavily upon common-law precedents in sup- 
port of his revolutionary point of view and demands for 
the colonists the liberties of the British Constitution. 

That their constitutional position was not an inescap- 
able consequence of their exposure to the common law, 
it is only fair to conclude. In England the legal profes- 
sion was solidly arrayed on the side of imperialism,” and 
there is no doubt but that, as Jefferson testifies, many 
young American lawyers, “seduced by the honeyed 
Mansfieldism of Blackstone, began to slide into Tory- 
ism.” Yet it does seem that the Whig lawyers acted 
with plausible consistency in erecting a code of political 
liberalism upon the legal foundations of social reaction 
to which they were devoutly attached. In reality they 
were fighting for the common law and the common law 
remained inviolate.“ Save for minor reforms, such as 

®6 Adams, Works, II, 313. 

®T Ibid., Il, 336. 

*8 D. M. Clark, British Opinion and the American Revolution (New 
Haven, 1930), 186. Occasional English arguments on the American side 
of the constitutional issue are discussed in Political Science Quarterly, 
XLV (1930), 548-579: C. F. Mullett, “English Imperial Thinking, 1764- 
1783.” 

"2° Ths veneration for the Constitution and the law is one of the chief 
characteristics of eighteenth-century English Whiggery. W. A. Holds- 
worth, Some Lessons from our Legal History (New York, 1928), 97. 
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the abolition of slavery and a slight modification of the 
laws of descent and distribution, the War of Independ- 
ence had virtually no effect upon the system of private 
law administered in New England. Technical plead- 
ings, ancient real actions, unenlightened penal conditions, 
inequitable rules relating to legal persons survived.” In 
the decade that followed, the legal profession, which 
had hailed the common law as the guardian of consti- 
tutional rights, now defended it as the protector of credi- 
tors’ privileges.” 


7° See Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., 72, The Warren-Adams Letters, 
I, 234-236 for the letter of Abigail Adams to Mercy Warren, Braintree, 
April 27, 1776; and Adams to Sullivan, May 26, 1776, Adams, Works, 
IX, 375- 

71 On constitutional questions it is clear that a minority, led in Massa- 
chusetts by Joseph Hawley, favored more extensive social and political 
reform. See M. C. Clune, Ed., Smith College Studies in History (North- 
ampton, 1917), III, No. 1: “Joseph Hawley’s Criticism of the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts”; Hawley MSS., New York Public Library. On the 
economic side, the paper-money party was successful in winning over a 
number of prominent attorneys, although Trevett vs. Weeden undoubtedly 
represents the sentiment of the New England bar as a whole. John Bach 
McMaster, History of the United States (New York, 1883), I, 338, et seq. 
Illustrative of the public distrust of the conservatism of the bar are the 
expressions in Providence Gazette, March 15, 1778, and the legislative 
action recorded in Rhode Island Colonial Records, X, 271. 
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THOREAU AND BESTON 
TWO OBSERVERS OF CAPE COD 


EDWARD B. HINCKLEY 


APE COD has appealed to the imagination and 

curiosity of merchant-adventurers, pilgrims, and 
fishermen, until finally more disinterested observers of 
man and his environment have been attracted to its low- 
lying shores. The reason for this is twofold. There is, in 
the first instance, a wonderfully varied and suggestive 
countryside of shining dunes and somber pine woods, of 
marshy shores and warm, fragrant uplands, of swift 
tidal rivers and purple cranberry bogs; a coast encircled 
by the sweep and glare of the ever-present sea. Matched 
with and habiting this unique land is a race of people 
whom fate and the shape of their extensive sand-bar 
home have combined to render isolated and individual. 
The hardships under which they have fought to live 
have molded from the early Puritan stock a miniature ) 
nation of heroes. The Cape has stamped them unmis- 
takably and forever. They belong to it, and it shelters 
or slays them. Their lifelong association with sea and 
sky and sand, alternately friend and foe, has developed 
in them certain marked characteristics. They are largely 
silent, as the sky is silent; they are strong and tenacious 
as the undertow that eats away their shores; and under 
the stimulus of a new idea they move no faster than the 
drifting dunes before the summer gale. There is an in- 
domitable courage about their silent cunning when 
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ground down to the level of the sea by the force of the 
storm. There is a habit of repression fostered and 
strengthened by the frequent crises in their lives when 
words will not avail. One does not shout to the tempest; 
the lee shore hears no cries; the circling gulls are indif- 
ferent. 

Many have visited the Cape, and dozens have re- 
corded their impressions of the journey, the country, and 
the people. Two alone have left accounts at all compre- 
hensive and appreciative. About the middle of the last 
century Thoreau came to the Cape. In his own words: 

I made a visit to Cape Cod in October, 1849, another the suc- 
ceeding June, and another to Truro in July, 1855; the first 
and last time with a single companion, the second time alone. 
I have spent, in all, about three weeks on the Cape; walked 
from Eastham to Provincetown twice on the Atlantic side, and 
once on the Bay side also, excepting four or five miles, and 
crossed the Cape half a dozen times on my way; but having 
come so fresh to the sea, I have got but little salted. My readers 
must expect only so much saltness as the land breeze acquires 
from blowing over an arm of the sea, or is tasted on the win- 


dows and the bark of trees twenty miles inland, after September 
gales.* 


Here was a man who had trained himself in observa- 
tion and in the expression of the results of his observa- 
tions. What did he find? Or, more accurately, what does 
he tell us he found? For one thing, he found ample op- 
portunities to display his superior learning. His account 
is full of what this man said and what that historian con- 
tributed. Together with this relatively unimportant in- 
formation there is, to be sure, a certain substratum of im- 
pressions gleaned from the Cape itself by H. D. Thoreau 


1H. D. Thoreau, Cape Cod (Boston, 1883), 1. 
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himself. The former is tiresome after the first hundred 
pages; the latter is too scant in volume to satisfy the 
reader who desires a full account of the Cape and an 
analysis of its character and peculiar individuality. Again, 
there is apparent here in even greater degree than in A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers or Walden 
the underlying egoism of the man. Everything must re- 
late to him. Whenever a philosophical thought appears, 
it is warped out of its true course by the bias of the 
author and his partiality for himself. An example will 
make this plain. Thoreau and his companion have ar- 
rived at the Highland Light, where they spend the 
night. 

The lighthouse lamps a few feet distant shone full into my 
chamber, and made it as bright as day, so I knew exactly how 
the Highland Light bore all that night, and I was in no danger 
of being wrecked. Unlike the last, this was as still as a summer 
night. I thought as I lay there, half awake and half asleep, 
looking upward through the window at the lights above my 
head, how many sleepless eyes from far out on the Ocean 
stream — mariners of all nations spinning their yarns through 


the various watches of the night— were directed toward my 
couch.” 


At his best, Thoreau has a fine gift of description, 
which he exercises only too rarely. In his peregrinations 
down the Nauset beach beneath his umbrella — which, 
with the wind at his back, “helped us over the sand at a 
rapid rate” — he gazed with a discerning eye at his sur- 
roundings. 

We soon met one of these wreckers—a regular Cape Cod 


man, [though how Thoreau was so sure that this specimen cast 
up before him was typical, he neglects to state] with whom we 


2 Thoreau, Cape Cod, 161. 
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parleyed, with a bleached and weather-beaten face, within 
whose wrinkles I distinguished no particular feature. It was like 
an old sail endowed with life—a hanging-cliff of weather- 
beaten flesh — like one of the clay bowlders which occurred in 
that sand-bank. He had on a hat which had seen salt water, and 
a coat of many pieces and colors, though it was mainly the color 
of the beach, as if it had been sanded. His variegated back — 
for his coat had many patches, even between the shoulders — 
was a rich study to us, when we had passed him and looked 
round. It might have been dishonorable for him to have so 
many scars behind, it is true, if he had not had many more and 
more serious ones in front. He looked as if he sometimes saw a 
doughnut, but never descended to comfort; too grave to laugh, 
too tough to cry; as indifferent as a clam—like a sea-clam 
with hat on and legs, that was out walking the strand. He may 
have been one of the Pilgrims— Peregrine White, at least — 
who has kept on the back side of the Cape, and let the centuries 
go by.* 

This is not the work of a sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive observer, one sensitive to humble, lowly nobility. It 
is a wonderfully rich and suggestive description, certain- 
ly. It is above all, however, the opinion of a scholar who 
can rejoice only in scholarship, the impression of a study- 
bred man who feels that all outside his study is but the 
shadow of some incredible reality which he domiciles in 
his books and in his mind. Much the same intellectual 
arrogance is observable in other of his writings. He is 
never happier than when he can thrust nature aside after 
extracting from her a text for his discourse, and can 
swing off, unhampered by the intrusive jade, into specu- 
lation upon lofty speculation. He is not one with man- 
kind; rather he addresses them from a cloud-capped 
tower —in abstractions. Mankind is to him a vague ag- 


® Thoreau, Cape Cod, 52-53. 
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gregate, a crowd in the distance, not to be individualized, 
or distinguished from a flock of gulls. Throughout his 
whole work is this flood of cool, clear inhumanity, as 
warm and sensitive to human hearts and human hopes as 
the crystal flow from a mountain glacier. His views of 
nature are, as a necessary consequence, largely intellec- 
tual. Instead of seeing in nature, with Wordsworth, the 
moods of man, he founds on nature a metaphysical castle 
whose ramparts touch the sky, but whose battlements and 
strongholds likewise touch only air. Where are the 
other elements which the Greeks realized were part of 
man’s composition? Are earth and fire and water to be 
ignored? 

Egoistic withdrawal from the responsibilities of life 
carries with it its own penalty in a near-sighted and fore- 
shortened view of that despised ferment. No style, how- 
ever elaborate and flexible, no ear, however carefully at- 
tuned to the musical rhythms of the spheres, can make 
up for a life barren of human contacts and understand- 
ings. Thoreau enjoyed talking to such quaint characters 
as presented themselves to his inquiring eye; the pas- 
sage above shows how susceptible he could be to pictur- 
esque exteriors. The same spirit exactly breathes through 
his description of a sand dune. There is no more ardent 
enthusiasm — and no less. People are to him but speci- 
mens, and with the same curious scientific accuracy he 
collects bipeds without feathers and bipeds with feathers. 
All is grist that comes to his mill, but the stupidest 
miller should know the difference between corn and 
wheat. 

From the point of view of style, Cape Cod falls be- 
low the high standard set by A Week and Walden. The 
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care and love of workmanship are missing. The book 
reads like a tired journal, in which the facts are set down 
in the first words that come to mind, and the author is 
never concerned to polish them up. As a result, there is 
a barrenness and an unattractive shallowness about the 
book; a shallowness which is found to a lesser degree 
even in Thoreau’s best work. This self-centeredness 
seems to be inherent in all of Thoreau’s mental processes, 
although it is sometimes obscured or hidden beneath the 
gorgeous intellectual tapestries and musings themselves, 
which are comparable to the mystical Oriental philoso- 
phies that he so eagerly studied. 

In brief, Thoreau never entered into the life of his 
fellows, and therefore can not understand the sort of 
environment which influences a man’s life. The Cape 
Codder depends on his native soil and his native waters; 
without them, he is not; removed from them, even in 
the mind of a strolling Jittérateur, or conceived apart 
from them and not rather viewed as a product of them, 
and they as the fit surroundings for him, he is inevitably 
an anomalous and misunderstood miracle. There is a 
sneer in all Thoreau’s condescending consideration of the 
native Cape individual; there is no word of approval or 
genuine appreciation of the life or the people. He waiks 
through their midst. He might as well have remained 
beside Walden Pond, for all the understanding of the 
Cape he gains by this excursion. He covers considerable 
beach, has gazed quite frequently at the sea, now and 
then peers inland to the Bay, and passes the time of day 
with one or two inhabitants; but out of it all has come a 
superficial, prejudiced, and singularly unseeing survey. 
As a genuine portrait of the Cape, it is a failure; as the 
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work of a literary man, it shows only very occasionally 
any artistic deftness, and then generally by way of satire, 
as in the description of the wrecker. His talents are pat- 
ronizing; his mind betrays his heart to silence. H. M. 
Tomlinson, who admits his admiration of and debt to 
Thoreau, has gone far beyond his model in this insight 
into the human motives, hopes, and aspirations that ren- 
der man’s relation to his environment of permanent and 
vital significance in the history of a racial mind. 


The sand-hills, with their acute outlines, and their shadows 
flung rigidly from their peaks across the pallor of their slopes, 
were the apparition of inviolable seclusion. They could have 
been waiting upon an event secret from our knowledge, larger 
than the measure of our experience; so they had still the aspect 
of a strange world, not only infinitely remote, but superior with 
a greater destiny. They were old, greatly older than the an- 
cient village across the water. Ships left the village and went by 
them to sea gay with the bunting of a first voyage, with a fair 
wind, and on a fine morning; and when such a ship came back 
long after as an old plank bearded with sea moss, to the dunes 
under which it stranded the day was still the same, vestal and 
innocent; for they were on a voyage of greater length and im- 
port. They had buried many ships; but, as time moved to them, 
all on the same day.* 


Thoreau is unable to humanize his nature in this way, 
because only a writer who knows men as well as nature 
can do so. 
Se a 

There is a man, however, who studied the Cape for 
over a year from the vantage of a hut on the Eastham 
beach, a mile and three-quarters south from the Nauset 
Coast Guard Station. From this temporary home he 


*H. M. Tomlinson, Old Junk (New York, 1923), 170. 
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watched the Cape with a penetrating, discriminating eye, 
more than seventy-five years after Thoreau scudded 
down wind before his umbrella. The Outermost House* 
is a faithful and sympathetic series of essays written 
simply, yet with dignity, on various subjects suggested 
to Henry Beston by the scenes around the “Fo’castle,” 
his house on the dune. “The Beach;” “Autumn, Ocean, 
and Birds;” “The Headlong Wave;” “Lanterns on 
the Beach;” “Night on the Great Beach;” “The Year 
at High Tide;” “Orion Rises on the Dunes;” are the 
titles of some of the chapters. Mr. Beston knew his 
Thoreau and has followed him in style, more or less, as 
he has followed him in subject; but in many respects 
he has surpassed his leader. There is in his study of the 
Cape less booklore and more observation; less philoso- 
phy and more genuine and sincere appreciation of the 
sea and land. 

The whole difference in attitude may best be illus- 
trated when we realize that Cape Cod is the journal of 
Thoreau, while The Outermost House is the journal of 
Cape Cod. In the former the author is the hero; in the 
latter the Cape is allowed to write its own story. There 
is a fine self-effacement about Beston that immediately 
places him head and shoulders above Thoreau when it 
comes to reporting observations, and incidentally opens 
to him the secret places of the land and the hearts of its 
sturdy people. Thoreau was inevitably barred from the 
confidences of the Cape by his arrogant sense of superi- 
ority. He was permitted to peer into the facts of the 
Cape; of their significance he knew nothing. To Beston 
the Cape was a friend, and as with a friend he com- 


5 Henry Beston, The Outermost House (Garden City, New York, 1928). 
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muned. Whereas Thoreau lightly skimmed the surface 
of the “Right Arm of Massachusetts” — which he aptly 
enough pictures “boxing with northeast storms” — and 
gathered from its shifting dunes hardly more enduring 
impressions than his scurrying feet left upon the flowing 
sand, Beston burrows into the Cape for shelter, and be- 
comes part of it. From his ten-windowed cabin on the 
top of a dune, with the ocean rolling at his front door, 
his back door open to the wide marshes of Eastham, and 
his heart and the energies of his mind and body perpetu- 
ally sensitive to all the moods of the vast personality he 
had come expressly to know and to trace intimately, this 
twentieth-century observer watched with opened eyes 
the wheeling gulls and seasons, the everlasting flow of 
tide and time across his beach. In a larger sense his ac- 
count is the romance of the sea, the year, and the Cape; 
and with a sure perception of the significance and hid- 
den meaning of their tangled relationships, he has wit- 
nessed the mighty drama of the elements. 


The fortnight ending, I lingered on, and as the year lengthened 
into autumn, the beauty and mystery of this earth and outer sea 
so possessed and held me that I could not go. The world to-day 
is sick to its thin blood for lack of elemental things, for fire be- 
fore the hands, for water welling from the earth, for air, for 
the dear earth itself underfoot. In my world of beach and dune 
these elemental presences lived and had their being, and under 
their arch there moved an incomparable pageant of nature and 
the year. The flux and reflux of ocean, the incomings of waves, 
the gatherings of birds, the pilgrimages of the peoples of the 
sea, winter and storm, the splendor of autumn and the holiness 
of spring — all these were part of the great beach. The longer 
I stayed, the more eager was I to know this coast, and to share 
its mysterious and elemental life. . . .° 


® Beston, The Outermost House, 10. 
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Here was a man who felt the underlying tides of life 
swelling beneath the conventions, surging to and fro 
under the mass of human barriers erected as if in de- 
fence between man and the earth which gives him a 
home. “The great rhythms of nature,” says Beston, “to- 
day so dully disregarded, wounded even, have here their 
spacious and primeval liberty; cloud and shadow of 
cloud, wind and tide, tremor of night and day.” 

The beauty of his imaginative perception and the ac- 
curacy of his naturalist’s observation combine to produce 
a number of unforgettable pictures of Cape Cod. 

One March evening, just as sundown was fading into night, 
the whole sky chanced to be overspread with cloud, all save a 
golden channel in the west between the cloud floor and the 
earth. It was very still, very peaceful on my solitary dune. The 
whole earth was dark, dark as a shallow cup lifted to a solem- 
nity of silence and cloud. Turning toward the marsh, I saw a 
flock of geese flying over the meadows along the rift of dying, 
golden light, their great wings beating with a slow and solemn 
beauty, their musical, bell-like cry filling the lonely levels and 
the dark. Is there a nobler wild clamour in all the world? I 
listened to the sound till it died away and the birds had dis- 


appeared into darkness, and then heard a quiet sea chiding a 
little at the turn of tide.” 


His appreciation of nature did not blind him to the pos- 
sibilities of man’s happiness and misery; rather did his 
love for the wild life about his camp sharpen his sensi- 
tiveness to human life and death. In describing the 
wreck of the Montclair, which went ashore during his 
stay on the Cape, he says: 


I can see the broken mast of the schooner from the deck of 
the Fo’castle. Sunday last, I walked over to the ship. The space 


7 Beston, The Outermost House, 116. 
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under the after deck-house from which the men were swept — 
officers’ quarters, I imagine — is an indescribable flung mass of 
laths, torn wood, wrecked panelling, sopped blankets, and 
sailor’s clothing. I remember the poor, stringy, cheap ties. In 
the midst of the débris a stain of soppy pink paper caught my 
eye: it was a booklet, “If You Were Born in February.” I have 
often seen the set of twelve on newsstands. The scarlet cover 
of this copy had seeped into the musty pages. “Those who are 
born in this month,” I read, “have a particular affection for 
home”; and again, “They will go through fire and water for 
their loved ones.” 

Who brought this thing aboard? one wonders. Whose curi- 
ous hands first opened it in the lamplight of this tragic and dis- 
ordered space? The seventeen-year-old boy is dead of the shock 
and exposure; the stocky, husky-built man, the only survivor, 
is going on with the sea. “He says it’s all he knows,” said a 
coast guardsman.* 


One of his most admirable qualities is his ability to in- 
fuse life into his surroundings. 


An invisible moon, two days past the full, had risen behind 
the rushing floor of cloud, and some of its wan light fell on the 
tortured earth and the torment of the sea. The air was full of 
sleet, hissing with a strange, terrible, insistent sound on the 
dead grass, and sand was being whirled up into the air. . . . I 
have never looked on such a tide. It had crossed the beach, 
climbed the five-foot wall of the dune levels that run between 
the great mounds, and was hurling wreckage fifty and sixty 
feet into the starved white beach grass; the marsh was an im- 
mense flooded bay, and the “cuts” between the dunes and the 
marsh rivers of breakers. A hundred yards to the north of me 
was such a river; to the south, the surf was attempting to flank 
the dune, an attempt which did not succeed. Between these two 
onslaughts, no longer looking down upon the sea, but directly 
into it and just over it, the Fo’castle stood like a house built out 
into the surf on a mound of sand. A third of a mile or so to the 


® Beston, The Outermost House, 122. 
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north I chanced to see rather a strange thing. The dune bank 
there was washing away and caving in under the onslaught of 
the seas, and presently there crumbled out the blackened skel- 
eton of an ancient wreck which the dunes had buried long ago. 
As the tide rose this ghost floated and lifted itself free, and then 
washed south close along the dunes. There was something in- 
conceivably spectral in the sight of this dead hulk thus stirring 
from its grave and yielding its bones again to the fury of the 
gale.° 


Thoreau’s attitude toward wrecks is expressed in the 
following way: 

The sea is not gaining on the Cape everywhere, for one man 
told me of a vessel wrecked long ago on the north of Province- 
town whose “bones” (this was his word) are still visible many 
rods within the present line of the beach, half buried in sand. 
Perchance they lie alongside the timbers of a whale.”® 


This sort of quibbling brands the intellectual landsman 
for ever. 

We have seen what opinion Thoreau held of the peo- 
ple among whom he was travelling. His sketch of the 
Wellfleet oysterman has been praised by some as an ex- 
cellent picture of the average Cape Codder, but it is in 
fact not truly representative. Compare with it, and with 
the portrait of the wrecker quoted above, this passage 
from The Outermost House: 


The majority of my neighbors are of Cape Cod stock. Born 
of Cape blood and reared in the Cape atmosphere, even men 
who have never been to sea have an instinctive turn for the sea 
and the ways of ships. But these wardens of the Cape [the Coast 
Guards] are not sailors ashore; they are “surfmen.” The name 
is a wise one—men of the great beach, inheritors of a long 


® Beston, The Outermost House, 87. 


10 Thoreau, Cape Cod, 140. The italics and quotation marks are the 
author’s. 
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local tradition concerning surf and all its ways. These men 
have heard the roar of the great beach sounding about their 
cradles. As I have already written, the sight of the surf in a 
great gale on the Cape is a spectacle of mingled exaltation, mag- 
nificence, and terror, while to venture it in a boat would strike 
any landsman as a lunatic performance. On such occasions, the 
sound, traditional surf knowledge of Cape men comes into play. 
Captains of coast guard crews here choose their launching 
ground, choose their moment, choose their wave. All together 
now, go! —and out she runs, the captain standing astern, fac- 
ing the breakers and steering, the men pulling for their lives.” 


To Thoreau the inhabitants of the Cape are quaintly 
comic in their ignorance. He understands the country 
more or less in a superficial way, for naturalism is his 
study; and without being too unfair we may say that 
naturalism is his weakness. His attempts to reach genuine 
humanism only serve to mark his inability to dip beneath 
the surface of appearance and achieve the treasure at the 
bottom of the well. Some one — perhaps Thoreau him- 
self—has said that Truth was customarily sought at 
the bottom of wells, but not so often found, since the 
seeker, seeing his own face reflected in the water, as- 
sumed he was gazing on the Truth! Some such Narcis- 
sus-like attitude characterizes the hermit of Walden. In 
his own peculiar way Thoreau enjoyed the Cape, as is 
shown by his letters; * but to most readers The Outer- 
most House offers a more deeply understanding study 
of life on this “fragment of an ancient and vanished 
land.” 

For Beston has lived on the Cape; Thoreau has but 
visited. Consequently Thoreau is as much a stranger at 


11 Beston, The Outermost House, 136. 
12H. D. Thoreau, Letters, R. W. Emerson, Ed. (Boston, 1865). 
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the end of his visit as he was at the beginning. He ad- 
vises a friend returning from an unsatisfactory trip to 
the Cape —“. . . you should have persevered . . . and so, 
by long knocking at Ocean’s gate, have gained admit- 
tance at last... ,”** but is incapable of following his own 
excellent advice. Beston, making the Cape his home for 
a year and returning to it every summer, has adopted it 
for his own; and the Cape in turn has admitted him to 
confidences and secrets granted to few. It is this com- 
munion which makes his account of his year so consonant 
with our feeling of a mysterious, living personality at his 
elbow as he writes, a personality which he has deftly and 
imperishably transferred to paper. When we once appre- 
ciate this fact, the almost epic quality of his narrative is 
explained. Thoreau made no pretence of achieving a 
complete character portrayal, as we see from the first 
paragraph quoted in this article; he realized his fresh- 
water limitations. Perhaps the sea was too vast for the 
satisfactory speculations with which he was wont to en- 
liven his peripatetic life beside his beloved Walden. Cer- 
tainly his contacts with Cape Cod can be accurately de- 
fined as casual, transient, and superficial. Thoreau made 
an acquaintance; Beston gained a friend. 


18 Thoreau, Letters, 181. 














THE MENACE OF COLONIAL 
MANUFACTURING 
1690-1720 


CURTIS NETTELS 


HROUGHOUT the seventeenth century a dis- 

tinct theory of colonization prevailed in England. 
Colonies were valued in the light of their productive 
capacities: they were more highly prized “as sources of 
supply than as markets for British manufactures.” The 
ideal province furnished the mother country with com- 
modities which she herself did not produce. These 
were principally raw materials like dyes and naval 
stores, and semi-tropical products such as sugar, rice, 
and tobacco. England’s American possessions have been 
classified with reference to this ideal. The southern 
colonies, it is assumed, conformed most nearly to the 
pattern of the preferred province. New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, which produced very few 
things that could be marketed in England, were re- 
garded as less valuable — even as an actual burden to 
the mother country. 

The eminent student of British colonial policy, Mr. 
G. L. Beer, has insisted that this theory was the “gen- 
eral standard by which the value of colonies was gauged 
until about 1745.” After that time opinion changed, 
and certain of the plantations came to be prized as 
markets for manufactured goods. It seems altogether 
likely that Beer has erred in his view respecting the time 
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of this modification of attitude. Those writers who see 
in England’s retention of Canada in 1763 a change in 
colonial policy, often ignore her determined endeavor 
to conquer that province during Queen Anne’s war.’ 
By the close of the seventeenth century British officials 
were becoming aware of the value of the northern and 
the middle colonies—aware that those settlements 
made a substantial contribution to England’s economic 
progress. For two outstanding reasons they justified 
themselves in the imperial scheme. In the first place, 
they provided a growing market for British manufac- 
tured goods. In the year 1700 they bought English 
products worth £187,000; for the year 1715 the total 
had increased to £235,000. Similar imports of Virginia 
and Maryland in 1700 amounted to £215,000, whereas 
their purchases in 1715 had a value of only £205,000. 
The northern markets for British goods were expand- 
ing; they promised to become considerably more valu- 
able than those of the colonies south of Delaware Bay.” 
In the second place, the bread colonies were essential 
as food producing centers for other parts of the empire. 
The Board of Trade observed in 1705 that “if the Mer- 
chants on the Northern Continent do forbear Trading 
and Carrying Provisions to the Southern Plantations, it 
would tend to the ruine of those Islands, and be of the 
greatest prejudice to her Majesty’s Customes in Eng- 
land.”* This view explains the motives behind Eng- 
land’s military plans touching Canada during Queen 


1G. L. Beer, British Colonial Policy: 1754-1765 (New York, 1922), 
135- 

2 These statistics come from a table of colonial imports and exports, 
1698-1717. Public Record Office, London, Colonial Office Papers 390:5 
(hereafter cited as C. O.). 

® Board of Trade to Secretary Hedges, C. O. 5:741. 61. 
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Anne’s war. Captain Samuel Vetch, in his Canada Sur- 
veyed, gave a careful account of the economic importance 
of New England that coincided with the views of the 
Board of Trade. The British West Indies, said the 
Board’s report on Vetch’s proposals, “will not be able 
to Carry on their Trade or Even to Subsist (Especially 
in time of war) without the Necessary Supplies from 
those Northern Plantations, of Bread, Drink, Fish and 
Flesh, of Cattle and Horses for cultivating their Plan- 
tations, of Lumber and Staves for Casks for their Sugar, 
Rum and Molasses, and of Timber for building their 
Houses and Sugar works.”* It was, therefore, imperative 
that the northern colonies should continue to produce 
these desired commodities. But the French were inter- 
fering at every point. They hampered the lumber in- 
dustry, “and the chief Branch of the New England 
Trade, their fishery, is now Ruined.”* French privateers 
had taken so many provision vessels bound for the 
islands that the northern traders failed to send the usual 
supplies. The sugar planters were thereupon reduced 
to desperate straits—-so desperate in fact that the 
Queen had found it necessary to dispatch some supply 
ships from England. Since the French used Canada and 
Nova Scotia as bases for attacking British ships, it be- 
came imperative that England seize those provinces. 
The expeditions for that purpose in Queen Anne’s war 
thus asserted the economic importance of New England. 
It was not a needless appendage of the empire, but a 
part of its very foundations. 


* Board of Trade to the Queen on memorial of Captain Vetch, 1 De- 
cember, 1708, C. O. 324:9, 269-73. 

5 Petition of English merchants trading to New England, 1714, C. O. 
$:752, no. 6; Board of Trade to the Queen, 15 January, 1714, C. O. 
$°913, 466-67. 
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Such being the value of the northern colonies, Eng- 
land felt it desirable to keep them in a non-industrial 
state and to prevent their manufacturing the sort of 
goods which she herself could supply. The American 
demand for woolen cloth in particular occasioned con- 
cern at Westminster, for English woolens made up 
about a third of the exports shipped to the northern 
plantations. The Board of Trade considered the woolen 
manufacture “the most substantial branch of the trade 
of this Kingdom.”° Because of their expanding popu- 
lation and their severe climate, the New England colo- 
nies offered a splendid prospect of future markets. 

Near the end of the seventeenth century some branches 
of the English woolen trade were in a drooping state 
and seemingly in need of restoratives. The preamble 
of the woolen act of 1699 presented one view of the 
trouble —that “great Quantities of . . . Manufactures 
. . . have of late been made and are daily increasing in 
the Kingdom of Ireland and in the English Plantations 
in America and are exported from thence to Foreigne 
Marketts heretofore supplyed from England which will 
inevitably sink the Value of Lands and tend to the ruine 
of the Trade and Woollen Manufactures of this Realm.” 
The clause in the act which affected the colonies was 
inserted at the suggestion of the Board of Trade—a 
suggestion made under the Board’s impression that cloth 
manufacturing was spreading so rapidly throughout 
New England as to imperil the import trade from the 
mother country. The act did not prohibit making of 
woolen cloth in America but forbade the exportation of 


® Board of Trade to House of Lords, 18 November, 1702, C. O. 
389:18, 14; report of the Inspector-General of the Customs on woolen ex- 
ports to the colonies, 21 November, 1715, C. O. 390:2, 6-9. 
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any such American made product from the colony in 
which it had been produced.’ 

The results of this act did not satisfy the Board of 
Trade. Time after time it lamented that the New Eng- 
land colonies “do turn the course of trade to the pro- 
moting and incouraging woollen and other Manufac- 
tures proper to England, instead of applying their 
thoughts and endeavours to the Production of such 
Commodities as are fit to be encouraged in those parts, 
according to the first design and intention of such set- 
tlements.” More particularly the Board complained in 
1702 that English cloth workers were being enticed to 
the colonies by high wages, where they became engaged 
in manufacturing, not only for their immediate neigh- 
bors but also for the southern plantations. So far ad- 
vanced were some of the colonial products that they 
equaled British goods in quality. The colonists could 
get dyes more cheaply than England; hence their dyed 
cloth often undersold its British rival. From Boston 
Governor Dudley wrote in 1704 describing the diffi- 
culties of keeping the New Englanders from making 
cloth.* “I can see the woollen manufacture here is in- 
creased very much and growing daily”; “from his Ex- 
cellency’s family to the Meanest Peazant homespun is 
worn” — these are two reports from New Hampshire.” 
Even Virginia, when tobacco prices fel] during the war 
and English goods became scarce, took to making its 

7 Statutes of the Realm, Vil, 324, 528; Board of Trade to House of 
Commons, 13 January, 1699, C. O. 389:16, 148. 

®C. O. 389:18, 17-18; Ibid., 263; Board of Trade to House of 
Lords, 27 November, 1704, C. O. 389:18, 273-74. 


* Bridger to Board of Trade, 27 March, 1709, C. O. 5:865, no. 28; 
Usher to Board of Trade, ca. July, 1709, Ibid., no. 34. 
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own cloth.” When urging the conquest of Canada in 
1711, Jeremiah Dummer argued that it would enlarge 
the market for British woolens. England would engross 
the fur trade, thereby supplying the Indians with goods 
previously furnished by the French. 


And whereas there have been jealousies lest some of the 
Plantations on the Continent should in time come into the 
Woollen Manufactures, there will be no danger of that here, 
Canada being a Country so extremely cold, and the ground for 
halfe the year cover’d with snow, and consequently unfit for 
the nurture of sheep, that it will be ever impracticable there, 
however it may be with respect to the more Southern Settle- 
ments."* 


By 1715 the British government had taken a definite 
stand with respect to manufacturing in the colonies. 
The Board of Trade had rejected a suggestion for 
making sail-cloth at New York because it would “be 
more advantageous to England That all Hemp and 
Flax of the growth of the Plantations should be Im- 
port’d hither, in order to the Manufacturing of it 
here.”** The Board also advised against confirming a 
Pennsylvania law for encouraging shoemaking in the 
province on the ground that “It cannot be expected that 
encouragement should be given by Law, to the making 
any Manufacturys made in England . . . , it being against 
the advantage of England.” Another case affected the 
iron trade. When foreign wrought iron was reéxported 
from England to the colonies (1711) no drawback of 

1° President and Council of Virginia to Board of Trade, 29 August, 
1706, C. O. 5:1314, no. 34. 

11 Dummer to Board of Trade, 24 January, 1711, C. O. 5:865, no. 60. 


12 Popple to Lowndes, 22 February, 1706, C. O. 5:1120, 415. 


18 Objections of Board of Trade to several acts of Pennsylvania, 1705, 
C. O. 5:1291, 199. 
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duty was granted, but a drawback was allowed on foreign 
unwrought iron. The exporters of British ironware 
complained that large quantities of unwrought iron from 
Holland went to the colonies through the favor of the 
drawback, and there it was manufactured into finished 
products. The New Englanders had charcoal 


cheaper than the Smiths in London and by Reason of the Great 
plenty of Provisions, and Increase of People they at present 
have more done in New England for an English Crown than 
is in London. Being Incouraged by those Advantages they 
have made most of their Iron and Steeleware for these Two 
Years past And much Incommoded the Great Brittain manu- 
factures by Selling their Iron and Steele Ware to their Neigh- 
bouring Colonies."* 


When the Board of Trade described these conditions to 
the Queen, it was instructed to draft a clause for an Act 
of Parliament that would abolish the drawback on for- 
eign unwrought iron. This the Board did, asserting in 
the preamble the alarming views of the exporters of 
British iron and steel. 

The same considerations applied to the southern 
colonies. The planting of cotton and flax in Virginia was 
regarded as contrary to England’s service, and the Gov- 
ernor was instructed to discourage it."* A scheme for 
developing an iron mine on the James River came be- 
fore the assembly in 1710. Governor Spotswood wrote 
to the Board of Trade soliciting its support. The Board 
replied that “they do not see it will be for the Advantage 
of this Kingdom, that such an undertaking should be 


14 The case of the exporters of British iron manufacturers, ca. January, 
1711, C. O. 388-14, no. 9 (i); Dartmouth to Board of Trade, 5 Feb- 
ruary, 1711, C. O. 324:9, 450; draft clause, I[bid., 451. 

15 Board of Trade to Governor Nott, 1 March, 1706, C. O. 5:1362, 7. 
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incouraged in the Plantations.”** The plans for cen- 
tering the trade of Virginia in a few established port 
towns failed because of the same kind of opposition. 
The English merchants had urged the creating of such 
towns for reasons connected with the efficiency of the 
tobacco trade. The colonial governors had been in- 
structed to get acts passed that would give effect to this 
plan. But the measures adopted did not conform en- 
tirely to the British view. They were accordingly dis- 
allowed, because they aimed to encourage “by great 
privileges” the settling of the inhabitants in townships. 
This would turn their thoughts to manufacturing woolen 
goods and other articles, “and take them off from the 
Planting of Tobacco, which would be of very ill conse- 
quence, not only in respect to the Exports of Our Wool- 
len and other Goods, and consequently to the Depend- 
ence this Colony ought to have on this Kingdom, but 
likewise in respect to the Importations of Tobacco both 
for the home and Foreign Consumption.”*’ As to Mary- 
land, the Board of Trade was glad to learn in 1709 that 
the planters were not making g “which ought to be 
imported from this Kingdom,” and expressed its hope 
“that they will not need to turn their Thoughts to any 
thing but the Culture of Tobacco.””* 

The menace of manufacturing in the southern colonies 

16 Spotswood to Board of Trade, 24 October, 15 December, 1710, 


C. O. 5:1316, nos. 54, 64; Popple to Spotswood, 29 June, 1711, C. O. 
51363, 325. 

17 Memorial of London merchants trading to Virginia, ca. April, 1704, 
C. O. 5:1314, no. 45 (ii); additional instructions to Seymour, 3 May, 
1705, C. O. 5:726, 309-10; Board of Trade to the Queen, 30 November, 
1709, C. O. 5:1362, 440; Orders in Council, 15 December, 1709, C. O. 
§:1316, no. 42, C. O. §:727, 161-62. 

18 Board of Trade to Seymour, 12 January, 1709, C. O. 5:727, 112. 
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did not become serious, because the planters there had 
native products with which to purchase British goods. 
But the New Englanders were not so fortunate.” Their 
lack of staples suitable for English markets obliged them 
to engage in a varied external trade in order to obtain 
other means of remittance to the mother country. It 
was this widespread traffic that provoked the hostility 
of English merchants toward the northern colonies. 
According to the tenets of mercantilism, the trade of the 
empire ought to center in the parent state. The colonies 
should produce what England did not, and exchange it 
directly for British goods. All products should be car- 
ried in British ships; thereby British shipowners earned 
the freights and kept the nation’s seamen employed. 
Moreover, the commercial exchanges should be made 
by English merchants. The profit they secured inclined 


1° The deficiency of returns from New England is revealed by the 
following statistics from the British customs records: 


Average Yearly Purchases Average Yearly Returns 
Period from England to England 
1698-1702 £ 92,200 £ 33,400 
1702-1706 62,750 pea 
1706-1712 121,000 


Thus, during the war, there occurred, at first, a falling of of i imports, 
but this was soon followed by a substantial increase. With respect to 
returns, however, the war period shows an actual decrease. And these 
statistics tell only the story of goods exported directly, without taking 
inte account money shipments, credit transactions, and the exports secured 
by the New Englanders through indirect trade. These were likewise 
affected by the war. Shortly after its outbreak, William Partridge, the 
New Hampshire merchant, maintained that the marketing of New Eng- 
land fish in Spain had suffered as a result of hostilities. At the same 
time the West India trade fell into such straits that the Boston merchants 
threatened to withdraw from it unless England offered protection against 
the French. Robert Quary wrote in 1708: “Boston hath been a place of 
great trade, but the warr hath extreamly impoverished them, so that the 
trade is now one third of what it was.”—C. O. 390:5; Partridge to 
Board of Trade, 17 July, 1704, C. O. 5:863, no. 108; Board of Trade 
to House of Commons, 19 November, 1707, C. O. 389:19, 224; Quary 
to Board of Trade, 10 January, 1708, C. O. 323:6, no. 62. 
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the balance of the colonial trade in England’s favor. If 
they controlled the marketing of American produce, 
they could reéxport to Europe the surplus which Eng- 
land herself did not consume. The converting of British 
manufactures into colonial products that could be dis- 
posed of in Europe was thus equivalent to selling British 
goods in foreign lands. 

New England in the seventeenth century had not 
realized this ideal. Boston became a distributing center 
for European commodities, and its traders competed 
with English merchants in marketing such products up 
and down the American coast. In doing this, the New 
Englanders secured a part of their returns for their pur- 
chases in Europe. But such activity was not pleasing to 
the British. The profits of marketing European prod- 
ucts escaped from English merchants to outsiders. And, 
moreover, the extensive operations of the New Eng- 
land traders gave them the knowledge, the contacts, 
and the means for carrying on an illegal trade with 
Europe that ignored England altogether.” 

If the New England colonies were to be kept from 
manufacturing, if they were to buy from England, if 
their carrying trade was to be diminished, they had to 
have sufficient resources from which to pay for British 
goods. Without adequate returns the New Englanders 
would have to start new industries of their own. Ina 
short time they would be selling their wares throughout 
the whole colonial area. The American demand for 
British merchandise would contract, English shipping 
would decline, and the marketing of American produce 
would pass into the hands of the New England mer- 


2° This is the point of view expressed by Edward Randolph in enforc- 
ing the Navigation Acts in the colonies. 
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chants who supplied the planters with manufactured 
goods. 

Accordingly, it was urgent that the northern colonies 
produce some staple which would provide them with 
returns, wean them from competing manufacturers, and 
lessen their dependence on the carrying trade. Eng- 
land’s policy, therefore, did not terminate in restraints 
imposed upon the commerce and industries of those 
provinces. As in the case of Ireland, where the Crown 
tried to promote linen production in order to replace 
the forbidden woolen manufacture, so for America there 
was a positive policy — the fostering of a new enterprise 
that would, by affording the northern colonies a means 
of purchasing British goods, prevent their competing 
with the artisans and workshops of the mother country. 

By far the most important project with which Eng- 
land experimented was that for producing colonial naval 
stores-— a scheme that held the eye of officials continu- 
ally between 1690 and 1720. The first noteworthy plan 
came from a group of merchants headed by Sir Matthew 
Dudley. These promoters sought a charter of incorpo- 
ration for certain activities in New England. At first 
they intended to produce only copper, iron, and lead. 
But they also saw possibilities of producing naval stores 
in New England, and later they concentrated on them 
alone.” The Dudley group, it is important to note, con- 
fined its interest to the northern and middle colonies. 
The economic ideas underlying their scheme appear at 
several points. First of all, they intended to operate in a 
region that was deficient in returns, and to produce only 
new commodities that could be marketed in England in 


21 First petition for charter, March, 1687, C. O. 5:857, no. 6 (ii)s 
petition of April, 1693, C. O. 5:906, 26. 
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exchange for British manufactures. One of the leaders 
— Jahleel Brenton — admitted that England could buy 
certain naval stores more cheaply in northern Europe 
than from the colonies. But colonial stores offered the 
advantage of enabling the colonies to purchase more 
manufactured goods from England. If such colonial 
products were not developed, New England would 
have to rely on homespun. Brenton believed that in 
the time the colonists would spend making the cloth 
worth thirty shillings, they might produce naval stores 
that would yield four or five pounds.” 

Another spokesman of the Dudley group, Colonel 
Charles Lidget, explained the ideas underlying the 
company’s plans. The importation of goods into the 
New England colonies 


being greater than they from amongst themselves can produce 
Returns for, hath for some years past very much abated their 
Consumption of English Manufactures, and put them upon the 
Necessity of running into the practice of the several manufac- 
tures of England, in which they have already so far proceeded, 
that most of the Country People are supplyed with the prod- 
uce of their own Land. For if the Course of Trade cannot 
take off the Husbandman’s Product, in the common road of 
Husbandry, he must turn his hand to a supply within himself 
of those necessities that he cannot live without. If incourage- 
ment were given for the producing and bringing into England 
such Naval Stores, opening and working the Copper, and other 
Mines, It would produce a constant Staple return hither, im- 
ploy the People of the Country in those affaires, and divert 
them from interfering with England in its proper Manufac- 
tures. But unless some such way be found, they must of neces- 
sity pursue what they have already so far begun, and rush into 


22 Proposal of Brenton submitted in July, 1696, C. O. 5:859, no. 16. 
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any Foreign Trade, which hath been too much practiced for 
England’s interest.” 


The Dudley Company ran into one obstacle it could 
not surmount. If the plan of producing naval stores 
meant that they were to be paid for with English goods, 
the Company was bound to import general merchandise 
into New England. This prospect alarmed most of the 
New England merchants and the English merchants 
concerned in those colonies. For obviously the company 
—with a large capital — might be able to engross most 
of the ordinary trade. This criticism forced the com- 
pany to reply, on one occasion, that the New England 
trade had come under the control of a few merchants 
who had so raised the price of English goods that the 
colonists had been compelled to turn from farming to 
manufacturing.“ 

In the end, the Dudley group did not get a charter. 
Its petitions and proposals, however, extending over 
some fifteen years, kept the whole subject alive, and 
brought many similar projects to light. 

As a part of the opposition to the Dudley petitioners, 
the agents of New England — Sir Henry Ashurst and 
Sir Stephen Evance — presented a counter-proposal in 
1694. They were accordingly directed to send over 
within a year a shipload of New England naval stores. 
They procured only one shipment, for the samples they 
delivered did not find favor with the naval officials. 
Ashurst and Evance were not interested primarily in 


23 Charles Lidget, “Some Considerations for Advancing the Trade of 
New England,” 28 August, 1696, C. O. 5:859, no. 21. 

24 Petition to Board of Trade of merchants trading to New England, 
ca. January, 1703, C. O. 5:862, no. 149; memorial of subscribers to 
Board of Trade, July, 1697; Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
America and West Indies, 1696-97, 539- 
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producing naval stores; they desired only to prevent the 
incorporation of the Dudley Company. Their action 
merely reflects the solicitude of the Lords of Trade for 
introducing new staples among the exports of the New 
England towns.” 

When the Board of Trade was created, in 1696, it was 
instructed to determine what naval stores might be ob- 
tained from the plantations. The Board revealed its 
attitude at once when it advised that special commis- 
sioners should make a survey of the forests of New Eng- 
land. The principal member of this commission — 
John Bridger — spent more than five years in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. He col- 
lected samples of the various products — particularly at 
New Hampshire; and in Massachusetts he canvassed 
the possibilities of raising hemp. Bridger’s activities 
did not extend beyond New England. He declared 
emphatically that under the proper conditions the 
country could produce all the needed commodities. 
The success of his survey appeared, he said, “from the 
readyness of so many Eminent Merchants who offer to 
Engage the furnishing her Majesty with naval stores 
from thence who have Chiefly been induced thereto by 
my Relation of the Capacity of those parts.” Unques- 
tionably Bridger’s work stimulated interest at White- 


hall in the quest for naval stores in the forests of New 
England.” 


25 Lords of Trade to Privy Council, 26 March, 1694, C. O. 5:906, 
58-59; Privy Council to Governor of Massachusetts, 5 April, 1694, [bid., 
61; E. Lord, Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North 
America (Baltimore, 1898), 7. 

26 Board of Trade to House of Lords, 16 February, 1702, C. O. 389: 17, 
306; Bridger to Board of Trade, 30 March, 1704, C. O. 5:863, no. 87. 
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A new champion of colonial supplies now appeared in 
Lord Bellomont, who devoted much of his time and 
effort to investigations at New York. He came to be- 
lieve that all the naval stores England needed, except 
flax and hemp, could be obtained readily in the colonies. 
He engaged his own fortune in producing masts in New 
York and sent over a shipload of timber to be tested by 
the Admiralty. His optimistic letters focused attention 
on New York, for they always conveyed the impression 
that colonial naval stores would come forth in response 
to a little effort. Of the economic factors behind his 
proposals Bellomont wrote in 1700: 


To my certain knowledge the people of Boston Government 
and those here [at New York] are very uneasy for want of 
returns to England. Their Imports of English goods do so far 
over ballance their exports of the commodities of these coun- 
tries, that it makes "em almost desperate. Last May’s session 
at Boston some body had laid a paper on the Council table 
without any name to it, wherein twas desir’d that the assembly 
would take notice of the decrease of trade, and thinke of ways 
to quicken and revive the trade of that province. Some Gentle- 
men of the Council upon reading that paper were very warm, 
and expressed great discontent at the Acts of Trade and Navi- 
gation that restrained "em from an open Trade to all parts of 
the world. They alledg’d they . . . had a right to all the privi- 
ledges that the people of England had; that the London mer- 
chants had procur’d those restraining Laws to be made, on pur- 
pose to make the People of the Plantations go to market to 
them. . . . A trade from these Countries to England for ship- 
Timber and such things as I have before proposed, would re- 
move all manner of dissatisfaction and clamor from these people 
effectually, and make ’em easy and happy.” 

27 Bellomont to Board of Trade, 22 June, 28 November, 1700, C. O. 


» 5 March, 





§:931, no. 3, C. O. 5:1045, no. 18; N. Y. council to 
1701, C. O. §:1046, no. 5. 
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In the year 1700 Bellomont, Sir Francis Nicholson, 
and William Penn met in a governor’s conference at 
New York. The recommendations they adopted called 
attention to the scarcity of coin in the colonies and to the 
inadequacy of returns. In order to correct these de- 
ficiencies, some stimulus should be provided to facilitate 
the exporting of timber from America to England.” So 
numerous became the appeals on behalf of colonial naval 
stores that the Board of Trade conferred with several 
merchants as to the ways and means of producing them. 
It learned that the plantations had the necessary re- 
sources; that pitch and tar might be obtained from all 
the continental colonies, but “with the greatest conven- 
ience and in the greatest plenty from New England.”” 

From these early interviews one thing became clear — 
that introducing naval stores into the economy of the 
northern colonies required money, and that the New 
England merchants were unwilling to act without ad- 
vance assurance of a contract from the Admiralty for 
supplying prescribed quantities, over a definite period, 
and at fixed prices. Thus the road to colonial naval 
stores ran through the government departments. In 
1704, four petitions for government favors were pend- 
ing —one from the Dudley group, and one from 
Bridger — both for utilizing New England — one from 


28 Penn’s proposals to Bellomont and Nicholson, 1700, C. O. 5:1045, 
no. 1 (xxxii). 

29 Board of Trade to House of Lords 16 February, 1702, C. O. 389: 
17, 307; Hedges to Board of Trade, 30 October, 1703, Board of Trade 
to Hedges, 12 November, 1703, Calendar of State Papers: America and 
West Indies, 1696-1697, 783, 810. The merchants approached at this 
time were David Waterhouse, Stephen Mason, Richard Haynes, and 
Nicholas Oursel. Bridger also submitted a plan— Calendar of State 
Papers: America and West Indies, 1703, 800, 01, 05, 07. 
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Virginia, and one pertaining to Carolina from Thomas 
Byfield and his associates. But these were not satis- 
factory, and the Board of Trade sought to induce Wil- 
liam Partridge, then in London, to initiate the work. 
After hearing Partridge, the Board advised he should 
be selected “to give a beginning to this trade from the 
colonies.” 

Partridge’s favored position at this time makes his 
views of naval stores worth considering. He pointed out 
that, without resorting to an artificial stimulus, England 
would never import pitch, tar, and resin from the colo- 
nies in amounts comparable to tobacco and sugar. 
Northern Europe, which consumed such a large part 
of these plantation products, had its own naval stores, 
and could produce them more cheaply than they could 
be supplied from the colonies. However, it was de- 
sirable that England buy these commodities in America. 
The northern colonies were virtually without returns. 
There had been three ways of making returns: by gold 
and silver, by the sale of fish in Spain, and by furs. But 
the colonies had lost practically all their coin and bul- 
lion; the fish trade with Spain had been broken up by 
the war; and the fur trade had suffered, likewise. If 
the New England colonies produced naval stores, they 
would not need to manufacture their own cloth, for 
such stores would be paid for with English goods. But 
a bounty was necessary — both necessary and justifiable. 
Had not Parliament, asked Partridge, 
better raise one Million of Money per annum to be laid out in 
this Kingdome in cloaths, serges, thread, buttons, etc., to pur- 


chase Navall stores withall within Her Majesty’s Government, 
. .. than to raise Six hundred thousand pounds Silver and Gold 
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to purchase those stores of Foreigners and have it carryed out 
of the Kingdome.” 

The scheme of supplying the navy by a private 
American contractor gave way before the arrangement 
of the naval stores act of 1705, which granted bounties 
on colonial products to any importer. Three features 
of this act deserve notice. In the first place, it made 
provision for the preservation of the most useful type of 
trees, but this restriction extended only to New Eng- 
land, New York, and New Jersey. In the second place, 
the act placed pitch, tar, resin, turpentine, hemp, yards, 
masts, and bowsprits on the enumerated article list — 
thus seeking to develop in the north the same sort of 
commodities by which the southern colonies had paid 
for English goods. Finally, the act itself stated the 


purpose involved: the producing of colonial naval stores 
would 


tend not only to the further Imployment and Increase of Eng- 
lish shipping and Seamen but also to the inlarging in a great 
Measure the Trade and Vent of the Woollen [and other] 
Manufactures . . . of this Kingdom and of other Her Majes- 
ties Dominions in Exchange for such Naval Stores which are 
now purchased from Foreign Countries with Money or Bul- 
lion. And for enabling Her Majesties Subjects in the said 
Colonies . . . to continue to make due and sufficient Returns 
in the course of their Trade.” 


Because this act was the work of the Board of Trade, 
the Board’s comment on it is illuminating. The cir- 
cular letter sent with the act to the governors, explained 
that not only did it give encouragement to British ship- 


8° Board of Trade to House of Lords, 27 November, 1704, C. O. 389: 
18, 266; Partridge to Board of Trade, June, 17 July, 1704, C. O. 5: 
863, nos. 102, 108. 

31 Statutes of the Realm, VIII, 354-56. 
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ping but also that “a further intercourse . . . is proposed 
for the inabling her Majesty’s subjects in those parts 
to make Returns for the Manufactures of England 
which they stand in need of.” In 1706 the Board re- 
ported against a fantastic scheme for compelling the 
colonists to buy English linsey woolsey for clothing two 
hundred thousand slaves, observing 


that the woolen goods of all sorts from England will be at 
present in great demand in severa! parts of the continent in as 
much as those people have been induced by proper encourage- 
ments to desist from: carrying on and working that manufac- 
ture in America, and in lieu thereof have applied themselves 
to the produce of pitch tar and other naval stores, of which 
considerable quantities are now arrived.” 


After the act had been passed, the Board of Trade 
suggested that Bridger should have charge of its en- 
forcement. The merchants trading to New England at 
the same time petitioned that some person be sent to the 
northern colonies to instruct the inhabitants in the secrets 
of producing naval stores. This petition manifests a 
deep concern among the merchants in the success of the 
enterprise. Although the people of New England were 
ignorant of the methods of making tar and curing hemp, 
the merchants believed they would soon learn and be- 
come able “to furnish this Kingdom with much greater 
quantitys than have yet ever been Imported into the 
Nation from any other place.” In response to this plea, 
Bridger was given a two-fold task—to survey the 
woods and to instruct the colonists as the merchants de- 
sired. In his commission Bridger received orders to 


82 Draft of circular letter, 3 April, 1705, C. O. 324:9, 88-89; Board 
of Trade to the Queen, 10 June, 1706, Ibid., 132-33. 
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operate only in New England and the colonies adja- 
cent.” 

What were Bridger’s views of his task? Before he 
went to the colonies, he presented an interesting paper 
to the Board of Trade. He had just discovered, with 
alarm, that there were one hundred and fifty-five dozen 
wool cards entered for exportation to New England. 
“I have Observed,” he wrote, “that there is not the 
quantity of woolen Exported as usual which must pro- 
ceed from this trade of making their own cloth in New 
England and no other plantation.” He appealed to the 
Board, “whose prudent and Daily care, great Wisdom 
and Constand Studdys for the publike good would in 
Some Measure cheque this growing Trade in New Eng- 
land.” The Board took Bridger’s suggestion seriously 
enough to inquire whether the exporting of wool cards 
were lawful. In performing his duties, Bridger devoted 
all his attention to the region between Boston and the 
Piscataqua. He wrote, time after time, deploring the 
economic trend in New England toward the woolen 
manufacture, appealing for support of the naval stores 
programme as the only salvation of England’s trade 
with the northern colonies. With the colonists he 
argued that by producing naval stores a settler could 
secure two coats in the time required to make one of his 
own spinning and weaving.” Bridger’s first efforts 

33 Board of Trade to Harley, 3 April, 1705, C. O. 324:9, 90-913 
Petition to the Queen of merchants trading to New England, ca. Novem- 
ber, 1705, C. O. 5:863, no. 147; Hedges to Board of Trade, 4 Decem- 


ber, 1705, Ibid., no. 148; Bridger’s commission, February, 1706, C. O. 
5:864, no. 66. 

*4 Bridger to Board of Trade, 5 March, 18 October, 1706, 13 March, 
1708, 27 March, 1709, February, 1710, C. O. 5:864, nos. 53, 75, 224, 
C. O. 5:865, nos. 28, 42; Attorney-General to Board of Trade, 9 July, 
1706, Ibid., no. 67 (i). 
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created optimism at home. The Board of Trade under- 
stood late in 1706 “that since the inhabitants of New 
England have applyed themselves to the produce of 
Naval Stores, the woollen manufacture, which was 
erected there, is greatly interrupted, and will in all 
probability be wholly left off.”” 

In New England Governor Dudley assisted Bridger 
and shared his anxiety about colonial trade. Dudley, 
too, observed the rapid extension of woolen manufactur- 
ing within his colony. To his way of thinking, the New 
Englanders were perfectly willing to wear English cloth 
if they could get it, but because the price of it was unduly 
high, they had been forced to use their own wool. Their 
labor would soon build up a trade that would make them 
wholly independent of British supplies. The explana- 
tion of this danger was simply the lack of returns. New 
England had returns for only about one-fourth of its 
purchases from England. These returns, moreover, 
passed through such a few hands that many, if not most, 
of the inhabitants received no benefit from them. Dud- 
ley had faith in naval stores as a remedy. In addition, 
he insisted that England should build naval vessels in 
New England and also import colonial lumber. Enough 
naval stores might be produced to make up the deficiency 
of returns, and eventually such forest products would 
become the staple articles of New England commerce.” 

*® Board of Trade to Lord High Treasurer, 20 December, 1706, C. O. 
: "* Dedley to Board of Trade, 10 October, 1704, 1 November, 1705, 2 
October, 1706, 1 January, 1707, 1 March, 1709, 15 November, 1710, 


C. O. §:863, nos. 118, 149, C. O. 5:864, nos. 114, 187, C. O. 5:865, 
nos. 22, $5. 
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These opinions form a recurring theme in utterances 
from New England. The merchants of Boston asserted 
that naval stores “are only Raised, by the Consumption 
of the Wollen, as well as all other the Manufactures of 
Great Britain.” “The Import of the Provinces is so 
vastly different from the Export, that if some method 
is not taken to assist them . . . instead of their becoming 
a flourishing Country they will fall into decay” — thus 
wrote Governor Shute in 1711. The essay of Captain 
Banister on New England commerce goes over the 
whole situation. The colonies were to be kept depend- 
ent on England by a proper balancing of their trade with 
England. If the balance were against them, they would 
have to manufacture for themselves; were it in their 
favor, they would be happy in their dependence on Eng- 
land. Banister considered the possibility that the colo- 
nies might break away from the mother country, con- 
cluding that religious differences would prevent their 
uniting and thus counteract economic tendencies toward 
separation. Naval stores offered the means of balancing 
colonial trade. If they were neglected, the very hands 
that might produce them would turn to manufacturing. 
And if any one objected that the damage predicted was 
only imaginary: 

It may be answered, that we have a very considerable Man- 
ufacture, begun about nine years agoe when English Goods 
Sold at 200 percent from the merchant, the shop added 25 
more for their Proffit, which great advance arose from the 
Badness and uncertainty of Returns. . . . The merchant could 
not sell cheaper, and the Husbandman . . . could not give so 
dear; this put them upon making Buttons, Stuffs, Kerseys, 
Linsey Woolseys, Shalloones, and Flannels with some others, 
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which has decreased the importation of these Provinces above 
50 thousand per Annum.” 


While Bridger was busy with New England, two in- 
fluential men were presenting the claims of New York. 
One of these — Lord Cornbury, the Governor — wrote 
frequently in the strain that Lord Bellomont had made 
familiar. With a little encouragement the colonies 
would take readily to producing naval stores and to rais- 
ing flax and hemp. “If part of their lands were em- 
ployed to those uses, their Corn would fetch a better 
price.” The lack of returns had stimulated the manu- 
facture of cloth, especially in Connecticut and Long 
Island, where the people were already making a high 
grade product. When they were able to clothe them- 
selves without relying on the British imports, their eco- 
nomic independence would be achieved, and they would 
then soon reject the authority of the mother country 
altogether.” 

The other principal advocate of New York naval 
stores was a prominent merchant, Caleb Heathcote. 
His many proposals show that he had carried his in- 
vestigations down to the smallest details. He wrote 
that he aimed “to have Diverted the Americans from 
goeing on with their Linen and woollen Manufactorys 
and to have turned their thoughts on such things as 
might be benefitial to Great Brittain.” Already the 
settlers were making three-fourths of their linen and 
woolen cloth —especially of the coarser grades — and 


37 Proposal of principal merchants of Boston, 1710, C. O. 5:865, no. 
36 (i); Shute to Board of Trade, 9 November, 1711, C. O. 5:866, no. 
137; Captain Banister, Essay on the Trade of New England (1715), 
C. O. 5:866, no. 67. 


58 Cornbury to Hedges, 15 July, 1705, C. O. 5:1084, no. 28. 
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were threatening to go further to the great prejudice of 
English trade.” 

The most considerable effort made by England in 
behalf of colonial naval stores centered in New York. 
In January, 1710, a company of three thousand Palatine 
refugees were sent out from England to that province in 
order to establish the new industry. Parliament voted 
£10,000 for their support, and they were placed in 
charge of Governor Hunter. For two years after their 
arrival, Hunter waged a war against various odds, and 
then was forced to admit defeat and abandon the cause. 

New York seemed an ideal place for this experiment, 
for one reason, in particular. The Palatines might take 
to manufacturing woolen cloth and other goods peculiar 
to England, but as New York was a royal colony, they 
would be discouraged from any “such mischievous Prac- 
tice” more easily than under a less dependent govern- 
ment. The Palatines were to receive land grants in 
return for their labor, but only on condition that they 
would not engage in the woolen industry. Just at the 
time the Palatines were sailing for New York the Board 
of Trade wrote: 


if sufficient Encouragements be given to the Manufacturers of 
Naval Stores, particularly of Tar, the same will have a fur- 
ther good effect in drawing off your Majesty’s Subjects in- 
habiting in the Plantations from the Woollen Linnen and other 
Manufactures (wherein they have already made too great a 
Progress) and the Employing them wholly in that of Naval 
Stores, whereby the Tar Trade may becom the General Trade 
of the Northern Colonies in America and a constant Stock 
always ready, that ships may be loaded with little Loss of Time. 


%® Heathcote to Board of Trade, 3 August, 1708, C. O. 5:1049, no. 98. 
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When the work at New York was under way, one of 
the agents of the Palatines thought that naval stores 
would soon make the colony’s returns greatly exceed its 
imports, whereby the port of New York would become 
“the emporium of the continent in America.” Gov- 
ernor Hunter, who actually directed the undertaking, 
expressed his views on the economic needs of New York 
in 1715. He complained of two things: the decline of 
the colony’s coin bringing trade with Spanish America, 
and the growing use of homespun. In his opinion, co- 
lonial naval stores would repair the loss of the Spanish 
trade and discourage the colonists from making cloth.” 

After the war the Board of Trade continued to assert 
its former views. The surveyor of the “King’s Woods” 
in New England ought to understand the making of tar 
and turpentine “that he may be able to instruct the In- 
habitants, so as to make that Commodity . . . the Staple 
of that province.” Population was increasing rapidly in 
the northern colonies, and it was imperative that the 
people, “particularly of New England and New York,” 
should be diverted from the woolen manufacture. The 
only “solid way of preventing the total decay of Trade 
there, and consequently the ruin of these Colonies (of 
so great Importance to this kingdom) is by setting on 
foot and carrying on vigorously the Production of Naval 
Stores in those parts.” ** 

*° Board of Trade to Lord High Treasurer, 30 August, 1709, C. O. 
137:8, no. 54; draft of covenant for Palatines, 21 December, 1709, 
C. O. 5:1049, no. 44 (i); Board of Trade to the Queen, 14 February, 
1709, C. O. 389: 21, 69-70; J. du Pre to Vernon, 4 October, 1710, C. O. 


§:1050, no. 3; Hunter to Board of Trade, 12 November, 1715, C. O. 
§:1051, NO. 19. 

*! Board of Trade to Stanhope, 3 August, 1715, C. O. 5:752, no. 113 
Board of Trade to the Queen, 24 March, 1716, C. O. 389:25, 416; 
Board of Trade to Stanhope, 15 March, 1716, C. O. 5:1153, 426. 
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A report of the Board of Trade in 1717 states four 
reasons why England should develop these colonial 
products —first, to produce returns for the northern 
colonies, second, to check the exportation of England’s 
coin in payment for foreign supplies, third, to encourage 
British shipping, and fourth, to prevent “the Northern 
Crowns from Monopolizing Naval Stores and freeing 
this Kingdom from a dependence on them for those 
Commoditys, which renders Our necessary Supplys very 
precarious, and is Attended with great Expense in time 
of war.” This last statement summarizes a view that 
is frequently advanced to explain the colonial experi- 
ment. In the early years of the eighteenth century it 
was charged that England suffered from its dependence 
on foreign products. Sweden had granted a monopoly 
of its tar trade to the Stockholm Tar Company, and the 
Company was charging uncommonly high prices and en- 
forcing certain rules detrimental to English shipping. 
These annoyances and the uncertainty of supply result- 
ing from the war compelled England to seek its naval 
stores through channels that the government could al- 
ways control.“ This argument raises one important 
question. Was England, by its naval stores policy, 
seeking to free itself of dependence on northern Europe, 
or to provide the means by which the northern colonies 
could pay for British goods? 

Fortunately, there are several points from which this 
question may be approached. In the first place, it may 


#2 Report of 28 March, 1717, C. O. 390:12, 35-36. 

43 This the view set forth in Lord, Industrial Experiments, 56-59; also 
in H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New 
York, 1924), I, 495-96, and in W. B. Weeden, Economic and Social 
History of New England (Boston, 1890), 1, 362-63. 
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be noted that all the British complaints about foreign 
manipulation of the supply, price, and shipping of naval 
stores relate solely to pitch and tar. England obtained 
neither resin nor turpentine from Sweden, and hemp 
and ship timber in only very small amounts. These 
products came from Russia, Germany, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, and the East Country. No charges were 
made that the trade in these four necessary commodities 
was either endangered by war, or regulated so as to 
menace England’s supply and force prices above their 
ordinary levels. Yet all these products went onto the 
bounty list as drawn up in the act of 1705. And in the 
experiments made in the northern colonies, hemp, resin, 
turpentine, and ship timber received nearly as much at- 
tention as pitch and tar.“ 

The attitude of the navy officials toward foreign and 
colonial supplies must also be considered. The tests 
made by naval experts of the stores sent from the colo- 
nies by Ashurst and Evance, by Bridger, and by Bello- 
mont were said to reveal in every case that the products 
were either of indifferent quality or inferior to those of 
northern Europe. The Navy Board became decidedly 
hostile to Bridger and recommended that he be recalled 
from his first colonial mission before his work was well 
started. Lord Bellomont insinuated that the navy of- 
ficials, instead of being aware of any danger from de- 
pending on foreign supplies, were actually in league 
with the Eastland merchants, whose well-being hinged 

** An account of naval stores imported into England, 1700-1715, 
C. O. 390:12, 105-08. An account of hemp, resin, pitch, and tar im- 


ported into England, 1701-1703, in the report of the Inspector-General 
of the Customs, 23 December, 1704, C. O. 389:18, 330-31. 
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on the continuation of the established trade. Of the 
practice of the navy the Board of Trade wrote that the 
“said Commissioners are obliged by their Instructions to 
purchase wherever they find pitch and tar cheapest, 
without inquiring from what country such stores are 
brought, and upon that account they have commonly 
preferr’d the pitch and tar of Sweden to that of Amer- 
ica.” The very first year after the Bounty Act of 1705 
the Navy Board greeted the supplies of pitch, tar, resin, 
and turpentine sent from New England with the notice 
that the navy was “so stockt with those Comoditys as to 
have no present occasion for them.” “° 

Bridger, on his return to America, found nothing but 
obstruction from the navy officials. At the outset he 
requested that the first naval stores sent from the colo- 
nies be given the bounty, even though they were not so 
good as the Eastland products. If the premium were 
refused, the New Englanders would be discouraged, 
and the project would fail. The Navy Board answered 
curtly that the Bounty Act required that the colonial 
stores should be good and merchantable; otherwise the 
premium could not be paid. The Board of Trade, on 
the other hand, asked that the first colonial products be 
not scrutinized too closely. Referring to Bridger’s view 
of the relation between naval stores and the woolen 


*° For reports on the Ashurst-Evance supplies see Calendar of State 
Papers: America and West Indies, 3 June, 1696, 10; on Bridger’s 
samples, Calendar of State Papers: America and West Indies, 13 January, 
1700, 66; on Bellomont’s ship timber, C. O. 5:910, 459-62. Bellomont 
to Board of Trade, 17 October, 1700, Calendar of State Papers: America 
and West Indies, 579; Board of Trade to Lord High Treasurer, C. O. 
5:912, 223-27; Navy Board to Board of Trade, 10 December, 1706, 
C. O. 5:864, no. 82. 
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trade, the Navy Board said, “As for his calculation of 
the value of English Manufactures exported to Boston, 
it being a Matter Foreign to Our business, and having 
occasion given us by . . . his Letter to show his unskilful- 
ness in his calculations relating to the Navy, We shall 
not presume to say anything to it.” “ 

Bridger next accused the Navy Board of opposing the 
colonial scheme through delayed payment of the bounty. 
The colonial stores were examined by the customs offi- 
cials, and the bounty was paid by the navy. But the 
Navy Board gave its bills instead of cash, and then failed 
to meet the bills when they fell due. These bills did 
not bear interest, though ordinarily the bills of the Navy 
Board yielded six per cent. after six months. There- 
fore, the bills for colonial naval stores depreciated to 
twenty-five per cent. or forty-five per cent. of their face 
values. To this loss was commonly attributed the fail- 
ure of the bounty plan in New England.“ 

To eliminate the uncertainties of the premium, 
Bridger frequently proposed that he be commissioned to 
buy outright on behalf of the navy the stores produced 
in New England. The Navy Board rejected the sug- 
gestion abruptly, saying that it preferred to buy in the 
open market, and to get the best stores for the least 

** Bridger to Lord High Treasurer, 18 October, 1706, C. O. 5:864, 
no. 75; Navy Board to Board of Trade, 10 December, 1706, [bid., no. 
82; Board of Trade to Lord High Treasurer, 20 December, 1706, C. O. 
§:912, 223-27. 

*? Bridger to Board of Trade, 13 March, 1708, C. O. 5:864, no. 224; 
Board of Trade to the Queen, 14 February, 1710, C. O. 389:21, 70; 
memorial of principal merchants of Boston and Portsmouth, 1710, C. O. 


§:865, no. 36 (i); Banister’s essay, C. O. 5:866, no. 67; report of 
Board of Trade on naval stores, 28 March, 1717, C. O. 390:12, 97. 
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money, regardless of whence they came. And “were it 
for the Service of the navy to go to Market by Commis- 
sion for such Goods, This Gentleman has not recom- 
mended himself to such a Trust by his behaviour in his 
former Employment.” “ 

From time to time, the Navy Board protested against 
the experiments in the colonies. The plantation goods 
did not prove so good as those obtained from northern 
Europe. The navy should not have to pay the bounties, 
because it was not the beneficiary of the policy. When 
the Board of Trade asked for convoys to bring the tar 
ships from the colonies, the naval officials could not 
“conceive that the Advantages which may arise from 
that Trade, will balance the charge of such Convoys.” 
Summarizing the situation in 1717, the Navy Board said 
that the colonies had as yet produced no hemp, the 
product most needed; that their tar was unsuited for 
making cordage, its principal use; that though they pro- 
duced much pitch and turpentine, the navy used no tur- 
pentine and only very little pitch.” 

The consistent hostility of the navy officials must be 
taken into account in determining the factors behind the 
colonial policy. If England’s supplies had been seri- 
ously menaced, it is difficult to imagine that the Navy 
Board would have maintained such an unrelenting oppo- 


48 Bridger’s letters of 18 October, 1706, February, 1710; Navy Board 
to Board of Trade, 10 December, 1706. 


*® Navy Board to Burchet, 29 January, 1710, C. O. 388:12, no. 76; 
Board of Trade to the Queen, 14 February, 1710, C. O. 389:21, 645 
Lords of Admiralty to Boyle, 24 March, 1710, Board of Trade to Boyle, 
30 March, 1710, Ibid., 101; Burchet to Popple, 12 January, 1711, C.O. 
§:865, no. 57; Navy Board to Burchet, 1 February, 1717, C. O. 5:866, 
no. 12 (i). 
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sition to the American scheme. It is true that the diffi- 
culties of the Swedish tar trade contributed an added 
incentive to colonial production. But considering the 
thirty years after 1685, as a whole, it appears that the 
dominant interest in American naval stores centered in 
the balance of trade of the northern colonies. 

This is made clear from another source — the attitude 
in England toward naval stores in the southern prov- 
inces. In 1699, Edward Randolph described South 
Carolina as by far the best place in English America 
for producing naval stores. Bellomont wrote to the 
same effect. Because tar was one of the principal prod- 
ucts concerned, it is interesting to note its place in the 
exports from the colonies to England. Thus, in the 
years between 1700 and 1704, Carolina sent 1271 bar- 
rels of pitch and tar to England as against 67 from New 
England and none from New York. Moreover, there 
were certain promoters—the Byfield group, or the 
Pennsylvania Company — who were eager to produce 
Carolina tar for the navy. Yet it is clear that Bridger 
did not regard Carolina as included within the area 
where he was to instruct the inhabitants in making naval 
stores. In fact, he complained that his New England 
enterprise was impeded because pitch and tar could be 
procured by New Englanders more cheaply in South 
Carolina and sent from Boston to England. Therefore 
he asked that no premiums be given unless these com- 
modities were shipped to England directly from the 
place of their production. The Board of Trade gave a 
sympathetic ear to Bridger’s complaint, and wrote to the 
New England agent asking why the New Englanders 
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made so little tar themselves and why they relied on 
the Carolina trade.” 

Had the main concern of the naval stores policy been 
the supplying of the needed products on the best 
terms, the superior inducements of South Carolina would 
assuredly have focused British enterprise on that colony. 
However, there were other considerations touching the 
trade between England and the Carolinas. In eighteen 
years, 1698-1717, England exported to New England 
goods worth £1,890,000, to New York goods worth 
£613,000, whereas the exports to the Carolinas had a 
value of only £288,000. In these eighteen years the 
balance of trade was against New York and New Eng- 
land every single year. In the case of the Carolinas, 
however, in fifteen of the eighteen years the two colonies 
sent more to England than they bought. They there- 
fore were not confronted with an acute problem of re- 
turns.” 

In a general way, the position of the Carolinas paral- 
leled that of Virginia and Maryland. In the four years 
after 1700, these two colonies sent 454 barrels of pitch 
and tar to England while New England was send- 
ing its 67 barrels. At various times official accounts 
were dispatched to Whitehall depicting the favorable 
conditions of production in this region. And promoters 
were not lacking, for the Maryland Assembly was ready 
to act in 1695 and again after the bounty went into 


5° Reports on naval stores imported from the colonies, 1700-1706, in 
Board of Trade to House of Lords, 27 November, 1707, C. O. 389:19, 
52; Randolph to Board of Trade, 16 March, 1699, C. O. 5:1258, no. 
22; Bellomont to Board of Trade, 22 June, 1700, C. O. 5:931, no. 3; 
Lord, Industrial Experiments, 30-35; Bridger to Board of Trade, 14 
February, 1717, C. O. 5:866, no. 105. 
51C. O. 390:5. 
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effect. In Virginia, near the close of the war, Spots- 
wood and Byrd urged that tobacco growing be supple- 
mented by naval stores. But the Board of Trade 
ignored these appeals. When the Bounty Act was sent 
to Virginia and Maryland, the governors received orders 
that “they take Care not to suffer the People employed 
in the making of Tobacco to be Deverted therefrom by 
this or any other undertaking.” To Governor Seymour 
the Board of Trade wrote, in 1707, that naval stores 
were “not fitting to be encouraged in those Places which 
are proper for the Production of Tobacco.” And be- 
cause Maryland had asked for instruction in the arts 
of producing pitch and tar, the Board notified Seymour 
that Bridger was then in New England, “from whence 
he will write such Directions in that Matter, as he is able 
to give, if you require the same from him.” The later 
reports of the Board betray the same lack of interest in 
Virginia and Maryland as sources of supplies for the 
navy. These colonies could find returns in other ways. 

The leading spokesmen of the colonial policy often 
expressed the hope that New England and New York 
would produce naval stores in such quantities that all 
British shipping would be supplied, and a surplus left 
by which England would become the entrepét of the 
general European trade. According to these views, the 
plans for the colonies sought to develop products in the 

®2 Lords of Trade on Maryland address re naval stores, 25 November, 
1695, C. O. 5:724, 206-7; Maryland act encouraging hemp and flax, 19 
April, 1706, C. O. 5:729, 55-56; Spotswood to Board of Trade, 20 
March, 1711, C. O. 5:1316, no. 65; Byrd to Lord High Treasurer, 
1710, [bid., no. 54 (vi); circular letter to colonial governors, 3 April, 
1705, C. O. 324:9, 90; Board of Trade to Seymour, 26 March, 1707, 
C. O. 5:726, 429; Board of Trade to the Queen, 5 December, 1709, C. O. 


§:1121, 473-87; Board of Trade to Stanhope, 3 August, 1715, C. O.. 
$:752, mo. 11. 
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north that would do for British commerce what tobacco 
and sugar had already accomplished in the south. The 

scheme thus extended far beyond the navy and its 

needs.” 

, Practically all the promoters of colonial stores had 

another point in mind. They called attention to the 

fact that the balance of trade between England and the 

Baltic went against England because of the inadequate 

market there for English manufactures. England, ac- 

) cordingly, was being drained of its silver coin. But 

colonial products would keep English money at home, 

because they would be paid for with English goods. 

This view harmonizes with the idea of the balance of 

trade as applied to the northern colonies. It might 

: be possible to secure a favorable balance of trade with 

the Baltic, and at the same time adjust the balance of 

the New England-New York trade by purchasing in . 
those colonies the goods which formerly had come from 

northern Europe.” 


58 Bellomont to Board of Trade, 25 May, 1700, C. O. 5:861, no. 413 
Dudley to Board of Trade, 1 January, 1707, C. O. 5:864, no. 187; 
Bridger to Board of Trade, 13 March, 1708, [bid., no. 224; Hunter to 
Board of Trade, 14 November, 1710, C. O. 5:1050, no. 7; Board of 
Trade to Lord High Treasurer, 20 December, 1706, C. O. 5:912, 223- 
27; Board of Trade to the Queen, 5 December, 1709, C. O. 324:9, 461- 
62; Idem, 14 February, 1710, C. O. 389:21, 66; Idem, 8 February, 
1711, C. O. 324:9, 471; Board of Trade to Stanhope, 3 August, 1715, 
C. O. §:752, no. 11. 

*4In 1699, the Board of Trade believed that the balance of England’s 
, trade with Denmark, Norway, and Sweden was £350,000 — report to 
House of Commons, 13 January, C. O. 389:17, 251-52. In 1702, nego- 
tiations were pending for an Anglo-Swedish treaty. The Eastland and 
Russia companies petitioned against defining coin as contraband, assert- 
ing that naval stores could not be purchased except for ready money — 
petition of April, 1702, [bid., 398. Sir Isaac Newton wrote in 1717 that 
silver bore a high value in Sweden with reference to gold “and this hath 
made that kingdom which formerly was content with copper money 
abound of late with silver sent thither (I suspect) for naval stores.” 
Newton to Lords of the Treasury, 21 September, Treasury. Papers 
P. R. O., 1:208, no. 43. 
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Throughout the discussion of the naval stores prob- 
lem, it was commonly recognized that America could 
not supply England so cheaply as the Baltic. The 
Government acted, as a rule, on two assumptions. First, 
it would be necessary to spend a limited sum of money 
to aid the colonists until the new industry could acquire 
a foothold. In the second place, a permanent bounty 
had to be provided to preserve the industry when 
started. The aim of the bounty was to make up to 
the importer the difference between freight charges on 
colonial stores and the charge of importing from the 
less remote Baltic. Hence the bounty admitted that 
England need not avoid foreign supplies because of 
their excessive cost. ** 

The most consistent supporters of the naval stores 
program were the English merchants trading to the 
colonies. Year in and year out, they kept a close watch 
over American affairs. In London alone there were — 
sixty or seventy exporters to New England. They, 
along with their fellow merchants concerned in the 
other colonies, had been instrumental in securing the 
annulment of the Royal Charter of 1628/29 in 1684. 
Their appeals had also led to the establishment of the 
Board of Trade and to its subsequent attempt to regu- 
late American commerce. It was at this time that they 
became interested in New England naval stores. Bridg- 
er was their agent; his ideas merely reflected their 
theory of colonial trade. 

The New England interest at London was far more 
intent upon producing colonial naval stores than were 
the merchants of Boston. The latter naturally desired 


55 Board of Trade to the Queen, 5 December, 1709, C. O. 324:9, 462. 
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to maintain their existing trading contacts. Consequently, 
they contributed very little to the policy that intended 
to center their traffic in England and to lessen their 
dependence on outside markets. A great contest oc- 
curred between them and the London exporters in 1713 
—a contest that sheds additional light on the motivation 
of the naval stores program. 

At the close of Queen Anne’s War, the English 
merchants projected a scheme for a colonial land bank 
with a capital of £300,000. Subscribers might receive 
paper money issued on the security of their lands. The 
credit thus created would be distributed among the 
correspondents of the London merchants in charge of 
the bank, thereby enabling the former to buy directly 
from the latter, rather than from the independent im- 
porters of Boston. A third of the bank’s profits should 
go into the manufacture of naval stores. Both the Board 
of Trade and the Commissioners of the Customs favored 
the design. It would provide returns, center the north- 
ern trade in England, and prevent competing manufac- 
tures in the New England area. 

The Boston merchants, on the other hand, raised a 
great outcry against the projected bank. The pro- 
moters, through the command of so much credit, might 
monopolize the commerce between New England and 
the mother country. Nor did the Boston trading in- 
terest evince any particular enthusiasm for colonial naval 
stores. However much England might object, the Bos- 
tonians were content with their old ways of getting 
returns — with their lumber industry and their trades 
to Newfoundland, Southern Europe, and the foreign 
plantations in the West Indies. All the political pres- 
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sure that Massachusetts could exert was brought to bear 
against the project. The local opposition triumphed, 
‘and eventually the General Court created a “Land 
Bank” of its own. The profits were to contribute, not 
to the fostering of naval stores, but to the support of 
the provincial government. The episode, along with 
many other incidents, shows that the advocates of the 
new staples for New England were the English ex- 
porters to the colonies—not the navy or other likely 
users of such commodities.” 

The naval stores policy manifests a positive and con- 
structive attitude. It asserted the value of the northern 
colonies, and aimed to keep them in a non-industrial 
state. It sought to give them a means of paying for 
English goods, to divert them from manufacturing what 
England could provide, to center their trade in Eng- 
land, and to diminish their need of buying and selling in 
the markets of Europe. 

The immediate results of the policy were disappoint- 
ing. At New York, Governor Hunter kept the Pala- 
tines at work as long as he could support them by his 
own credit. But after two years he had to give up and 
allow them to disperse throughout the Province, aban- 
doning the experiment just when the first products were 

5* Banister’s essay, C. O. 5:866, no. 67; petition of Messrs. Byfield, 
Sandford, Faneuil, and Willard to Board of Trade, received 30 June, 
1715, Ibid., no. 46; memorial of several inhabitants of New England, 
1715, Ibid., no. 44 (i); petition of British merchants trading to New 
England, June, 1715, [bid., no. 44 (ii); Dudley to Popple, 3 October, 
1713, [bid., no. 159; Order of Massachusetts Council, 20 August, 1714, 
Ibid., no. 159 (i); instructions to Dummer, ca. 1714, Ibid., no. 55; 
Banister to Board of Trade, received 15 July, 1715, Ibid., no. 53; P. 
Dudley to Governor and Council of Massachusetts, 17 August, 1714, 
Ibid., no. 159 (ii); Shute to Board of Trade, received 4 August, 1714, 


Ibid., no. 60 (i); Dummer to Board of Trade, 8 August, 24 August, 
1715, Ibid., no. 55; act of 4 December, 1716, C. O. 5:774, 284-85. 
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nearing completion.” In New England, Bridger’s ef- 
forts, likewise, did not bear much fruit. From year to 
year, only slight quantities of pitch, tar, and masts were 
sent to England. Bridger found the obstacles to private 
enterprise so great that he thought the Crown should 
either engage in the work directly or charter a producing 
company. In 1717, Dummer wrote to the Board of 
Trade: 

Whereas your Lordships were pleased to observe that New 
England made but little Tar themselves. . . . I can only Say 
that seeing they find their account in fetching it from Carolina 
to bring here, there’s no doubt as the demand rises here, and 


Carolina has not Tarr enough to answer it, the people in New 
England will fall the more heartily into it themselves.” 


The emphasis placed on colonial naval stores had one 
indirect effect: it accentuated the conflict between Eng- 
land and the colonies over the use of the northern woods. 
The Massachusetts Charter of 1691 had reserved to the 
Crown all trees twenty-four inches in diameter, meas- 
ured twelve inches from the ground, wherever such 
trees were located on lands not previously granted to 
private persons. But no effective measures were taken 
to enforce this restriction. Lord Bellomont frequently 
called attention to the waste of the northern woods. 
Enough timber had been cut during one period of four 
years to bring £1,000,000 at the prices prevailing in 
England. The New Hampshire Assembly once peti- 
tioned that no trees less than thirty-two inches a foot 
from the ground, should be reserved. But England 


57 Hunter to Board of Trade, 31 October, 1712, C. O. 5:1050, no. 58. 

58 Report from London custom house on naval stores imported, 1708- 
1709, C. O. 388:14, no. 17; Bridger to Board of Trade, 13 March, 
1708, C. O. 5:864, no. 224; Dummer to Board of Trade, received 25 
February, 1717, C. O. 5:866, no. 191 
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made no concessions. Instead, the Bounty Act extended 
the restriction: pitch pines and tar trees growing in New 
England, New York, or New Jersey which were not 
actually enclosed by a fence were not to be cut if the 
trees were twelve inches in diameter at three feet from 
the ground.” 

In his task of preserving the woods, Bridger never 
succeeded. The lumbermen continued to cut trees, re- 
gardless of restrictions. The New Hampshire Assembly, 
it is true, enacted a law which restated the tree clause of 
the Charter of 1691. But in Massachusetts, the General 
Court refused to pass such an act, and the view was offi- 
cially asserted that actions at law could not be taken on 
the strength of the Charter. This resistance led Parlia- 
ment to sanction the White Pine Act (of 1711) which 
extended the provisions of the Massachusetts Charter 
to all pine trees in New England, New York, and New 
Jersey not located on the lands of private persons. Just 
before this law was passed Bridger wrote: “It is impos- 
sible for any officer to preserve H. M. interest now, 
everyone going into the woods in defiance and cut what 
they please.” ” 

But the White Pine Act did not change the practices 
of the New Englanders. The opposition to Bridger be- 

5® Bellomont to Board of Trade, 23 April, 1700, C. O. 5:931, no. 2; 
address of New Hampshire Council and Assembly to Dudley, 21 July, 


1702, C. O. 5:862, no. 122 (ii); Statutes of the Realm, Vill, 355. 

*° Bridger to Board of Trade, 5 January, 1707, C. O. 3: 864, no. 190; 
Thos. Coram to Lords of the Treasury, 1 January, 1711, C. O. 5:866, 
no. 43; copy of New Hampshire act of May, 1708, C. O. 5:864, no. 
241 (i); Dudley to Board of Trade, 10 July, 1708, C. O. 5:865, no. 6; 
Board of Trade to Dudley, 12 January, 1709, C. O. 5:913, 44-453 
Dudley to Board of Trade, 1 March, 1709, C. O. 5:865, no. 30; MS 
copy of bill for Massachusetts, [bid., no. 6 (iv) ; Statutes of the Realm, 
IX; Bridger to Popple, 26 July, 1710, C. O. 5: 1049, no. 162. 
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came so heated that he said he was threatened to be shot 
“Gf they ketch me in the woods.” He tried to enforce 
the law and did obtain some convictions: the property 
of certain offenders was condemned to public sale. But 
the neighbors of the culprits refused to buy the con- 
demned property, and hence the fines for violating the 
law could not be collected. Upon returning to New 
Hampshire after a brief absence, Bridger found that 
there had been a great destruction of the woods. As 
long as New Englanders served as royal governors, he 
concluded, “the King must not Expect any Justice as to 
the Woods, for all the people on the frontiers depend 
on the woods for their Livelyhood and Say the King 
has no Woods . . . and they will cut what and where they 
please....”® 

The outcome of the naval stores policy discloses two 
things. Neither New England nor New York produced 
the commodities most desired. After ten years of effort 
the complaints of lack of returns and scarcity of coin in 
the northern colonies became more numerous than ever. 
On the other hand, the interference of the Crown in the 
northern woods greatly antagonized the colonial lum- 
bermen. The colonists were unwilling to exchange their 
established industry of timber-cutting and board-mark- 
ing for a doubtful trade in naval stores. So difficult and 
perverse was the problem of England’s trade with the 
northern provinces that the very policy designed to 
correct its chief deficiency only produced a new conflict 
with the mother country. 


*1 Bridger to Popple, 23 July, 1711, C. O. 5:865, no. 68; Bridger to 
Secretary of State, 7 December, 1713, C. O. 5:751, no. 87; Bridger to 
Board of Trade, 30 December, 1717, C. O. 5:866, no. 140. 








AN OLD-NAVY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


LIVINGSTON HUNT, U.S.N. 


HERE are few autobiographies to be found in the 

annals of our old navy or in those of the old navy 
of England. Sea-going gentlemen of those days were 
not men given to writing introspectively, or to writing 
of themselves at all, beyond the official journals of their 
cruises which were limited to the bare relation of the ex- 
ternal incidents of their varied and adventurous lives. 
A fine disregard of book-learning was conspicuous in 
their thought and speech. Captain David Porter, U. S. 
Navy, one of the few real writers of them all — yet one 
of the least self-contemplative-— remarks in his once 
well-known Journal of a Cruise to the Pacific Ocean, 
published in 1815, that “many readers will perhaps find 
some of my nautical remarks dry and uninteresting.” 
Yet he happens to be the only officer of our early navy 
whose data in his journal were so un-nautical and 
so colored by digressions into strange fields that the first 
edition of his book had to be suppressed. His gift for 
other writing than mere naval chronicles was further re- 
vealed in the preface which he wrote to his second edi- 
tion in 1822, wherein he slaughtered with his pen the 
editor of the British Quarterly Review. But his journal, 
with all its discursiveness, was not autobiography and 
was not intended to be autobiography. David Porter 
was a seaman rather than a thinker; a gentleman, rather 
than a scholar. 
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There was, however, to be an advance on the limited 
and impersonal type of naval writer of those early days, 
when young Charles Morris of the State of Connecticut 
entered the navy in the summer of 1799 at the age of 
fifteen years, and in 1840 wrote the story of his career. 
His is the only old-navy autobiography that I have been 
able to discover which has a touch of literary skill, 
marked by simplicity of style, and by the habit of re- 
flection. No such graces can be seen, for instance, in 
the autobiography of Thomas MacDonough, the great 
contemporary of Morris—the young officer who at the 
age of thirty fought on Lake Champlain an action which 
preserved the State of New York to the United States, 
but whose story of his own career produced only a short 
and dull tale, wholly unrevealing as to his inner self. 

As I have picked out Morris as a naval author worthy 
to be quoted from, it may be objected at once that he 
was not among the illustrious officers of our navy, those 
who have achieved great renown in history. It will be 
said that he is to-day almost a forgotten commodore, 
except in the minds of a few naval students. There is 
some truth in this, and the reason for it is that in most of 
the stirring naval events in which Morris took part, he 
happened to be the second in command. Therefore he 
has never won the fame of some of his immediate su- 
periors. Yet it should be emphasized that it was our 
greatest admiral, Farragut, who once referred to Morris 
in his journal as “the ablest sea officer of his day.” * 

Before this worthy and, as we shall see, attractive ex- 
ample of our early type of sailor and officer — before 


1 The Autobiography of Commodore Charles Morris, U. S. Navy 
(Boston, 1880), 88 #. [Edited by J. R. Soley.] 
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the inevitable hour when so many of his kind, belonging 
to the past age of sails, shall become merely names to us, 
let us take a look at Charles Morris the writer, as well 
as Charles Morris, the commodore. He was born in the 
village of Woodstock, Connecticut, on July 26, 1784, 
and the first steps of his entrance into the navy are de- 
scribed by him on the opening page of his story, as it was 
to appear in print after his death, with the consent of his 
descendants. 


About May, 1799, a letter was received from my father in- 
forming us that he held an appointment as purser in the Navy, 
and that he could obtain an appointment for me as acting mid- 
shipman, if I would join him soon at Norfolk, Virginia, which 
he strongly recommended. This proposition was, of course, the 
subject of consultation with our friends. Its importance was so 
little understood and the Navy then so little known and ap- 
preciated in that part of the country, that our friends were unan- 
imous in their advice that I should remain, rather than expose 
myself to the moral dangers and profitless hardships which 
they supposed were the necessary attendants on a sea life. For- 
tunately my mother judged more wisely, and had the fortitude 
to recommend my acceptance of the offer, though it separated 
us from each other . . . . Little time was necessary to complete 
the few preparations that we could make, and, on the Ist of 
June, I took leave of my affectionate and excellent mother, and, 
with my small bundle on my shoulder, turned my back on 
friends and acquaintances to seek my fortune in the world, much 
in the style and condition of some of the heroes of nursery tales. 
Two days’ walk carried me to Providence, where I was kindly 
received by my father’s uncle, William Wilkinson, and re- 
mained till a passage offered for Norfolk, in a coasting sloop . . . 

On my arrival at Norfolk I had the good fortune to find the 
U. S. ship Baltimore, to which my father was attached, lying 
in the harbor. He soon introduced me to the captain of the 
ship, Samuel Barron, from whom I received an order to act as 
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midshipman from the 1st of July, 1799, and immediately en- 
tered upon the duties which connected me with a profession in 
which I have since passed my life.” 


In the year 1799 young Morris’s impressions of his 
shipmates are of value to the naval historian as an ac- 
curate picture of the inferior quality of the officer per- 
sonnel of our young navy. This condition was to con- 
tinue until the Peace Act of 1801 was passed in order to 
weed out two-thirds of the total force of officers, those 
discharged being the incompetent in professional knowl]- 
edge, as well as those who had been appointed from the 
merchant service and had never accustomed themselves 
to the yoke of military discipline. After this wholesale 
elimination, the remaining force comprised a body of 
officers and gentlemen whose professional excellence 
was not surpassed by that of any other navy of the time. 

Returning to 1799 and to young Morris who was 
now, in December of that year, serving on board the 
frigate Congress then on her way to Newport, R. I., here 
is what he says of her officers: 


Captain Sever had held a subaltern’s commission in the army 
for a year or two before the close of the War of the Revolution, 
where he had acquired some knowledge of military discipline. 
He had afterwards made several voyages to Europe, in most 
of them as master of vessels belonging to his relatives . . . . He 
was well-educated, very austere and distant in his manner, not 
very amiable in temper, rigid in his discipline, and very punc- 
tilious in all matters of military etiquette. I believe he was rather 
deficient in seamanship, but remarkable coolness and self-pos- 
session in trying situations enabled him to decide and direct 
what was proper to be done better than most of his officers who 
better understood their profession practically. All of our com- 


2 Autobiography, 7-8. 
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missioned lieutenants had commanded merchant ships to India 
or the NW. coast of America. They were good seamen, but, 
with one exception had few qualifications as officers. The 
master had passed many years in the British Navy, and some of 
them as a master. He had all the defects of the lieutenants 
united to a greater want of general knowledge and an entire 
loss of all presence of mind when assailed by any sudden danger. 
The marine officer and surgeon were well informed, and of 
good manners. All the midshipmen were older than myself — 
several of them over twenty years of age —and some of them 
already accustomed to a sea life in the merchant service.” 


Before the Congress was ordered away from Newport 
to Norfolk, Virginia, Midshipman Morris gives us the 
following glimpse into his own private self: 


I had the pleasure of again meeting my mother at Newport, 
where she passed a fortnight, and I had permission to remain on 
shore during her stay. Her advice, united to her strong hold 
on my affections to give it weight, had a powerful and beneficial 
influence on my conduct, at that period of my life, when I was 
about to be exposed to strong temptations, of which I had no 
previous knowledge, and to which if I had yielded they would 
have plunged me into early ruin. It had the effect, also, of 
rousing some ambition to endeavor to prove myself worthy of 
her regard and affection, by my conduct as an officer, as well 
as in other relations.* 


It had not taken long for Captain Sever to perceive 
the superior qualities of the boy serving under him, and 
he obtained from the Navy Department a warrant for 
him to act as midshipman. Of this act young Morris 
had the following reflections to make: 


My previous appointment had no stable foundation and de- 
pended entirely on the pleasure of the captain. It only made 


* Autobiography, 9. 
* Ibid., 9. 
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me the companion, but not the official equal, of other mid- 
shipmen, and gave no claims for further advancement.... I 
felt truly grateful to Captain Sever for this great favor, re- 
ceived through his intervention, and it kindled my ambition to 
prove myself worthy of it by a close and cheerful attention to 
my duties. My relative standing had been changed by other 
causes. Among the midshipmen who had recently joined the 
ship, there were several who were as little acquainted with 
mathematical subjects as myself, and with less disposition to 
supply their deficiency. They were fond of gross pleasures, 
and had means beyond their pay by which they could gratify 
them; and they found in their duties little that was agreeable 
and much that was irksome and repulsive. It was not very 
difficult to occupy a position which should appear to advantage 
when contrasted with them. By hard study and the aid of a 
petty officer I was able, before the ship sailed, to master the ele- 
mentary studies embraced in Moore’s Navigation, so far as to 
find the ship’s place by dead reckoning, and to keep an ordinary 
journal. Strange as it may appear at this day, these small ac- 
quirements placed me on a level with the greater portion of the 
lieutenants at that time.* 


In May, 1801, the Congress sailed from Boston to 
Washington, D. C. In relating the passage of the ship 
up the Potomac River (she was the first man-of-war 
ever to make the trip as far as the navy yard at Washing- 
ton), Morris thus describes certain interesting activities 
on board the ship which took place while she was sail- 
ing past the country seat of George Washington, whose 
death had occurred seventeen months before: 


The ship was delayed by head-winds so that we did not reach 
Washington till late in May. We passed the frigate United 
States in the lower part of the Potomac. About 10 o’clock in 
the morning of a beautifully serene day, we passed Mount Ver- 
non. Every one was on deck to look upon the dwelling where 


5 Autobiography, 12. 
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Washington had made his home. Mrs. Washington and 
others of the family could be distinguished in the portico which 
fronts the river. When opposite to the house, by order of 
Captain Sever, the sails were lowered, the colors displayed half- 
masted, and a mourning salute of thirteen guns was fired as a 
mark of respect to the memory of Washington, whose life had 
so recently been closed, and whose tomb was in our view. The 
general silence on board the ship and around us, except when 
broken by the cannon’s sound, the echo and re-echo of that 
sound from the near and distant hills, as it died away in the 
distance, the whole ship’s company uncovered and motionless, 
and the associations connected with tne ceremony, seemed to 
make a deep impression upon all, as they certainly did upon me. 
When the salute was finished the sails were again set, the colors 
hoisted, and we proceeded up the river.° 


It should be said in passing that this habit of render- 
ing a solemn and stately naval salute to the tomb of 
Washington, which was initiated by Captain Sever, is 
still observed, with the difference that to-day the ship’s 
bell is tolled during the ceremony, in place of the early 
custom of firing a salute with guns. 

When, six months later, Morris’s father left the navy, 
the young boy of seventeen had the following serious 
thoughts about his own future: 


I was now to be separated from him and left to my own 
guidance. With a tolerable wardrobe and one hundred and 
fifty dollars, I was given to understand that I must thencefor- 
ward depend on my pay for support, unless misfortunes not oc- 
casioned by my own misconduct should render further assist- 
ance necessary .. .. Freedom from debt and the feeling of 
pecuniary independence consequent on such freedom, was a 
very early and a very strong desire with me, and has continued 
through life; and it has always been difficult for me to imagine 
a sufficient motive for any one to sacrifice that independence 


® Autobiography, 15. 
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for any personal gratification not indispensable for health. This 
feeling naturally deprived me of many amusements in which 
my associates frequently indulged. I do not think, however, 
that my non-participation operated to my injury, even in their 
opinions, whilst in a manner it compelled me to seek other 
amusements attended with little or no expense. These I found 
in reading, for which I had retained my fondness, or when op- 
portunity offered, in the society of families with whom I had 
formed an acquaintance, and thus slightly increased my too 
small store of knowledge, and acquired a little familiarity with 
the usages of society. Subsequent observation tended to con- 
firm me in these courses. It was sufficiently apparent that 
those who wasted their time and money in the grosser gratifica- 
tions of sense, or the idle display of vanity, neither acquired the 
confidence of their superiors, nor the respect of the generality 
of their acquaintances . . . . When I recur to the sad fate of 
many young men whom I have known to enter the Navy with 
bright hopes, fine talents, and without any marked vices, but 
who have been insensibly and gradually led by the example and 
persuasions of others into habits of expense, idle amusements, 
sensual indulgence, and eventual intemperance, to public dis- 
grace and a miserable death, I cannot feel sufficiently grateful 


to that kind Providence which preserved me through the temp- 
tations of youth.’ 


In August, 1803, Midshipman Morris was serving 
on board the U. S. frigate Constitution when she sailed 
from Boston for the Mediterranean under Commodore 
Preble to begin operations in the war of the United States 
against the Barbary Corsairs. In the famous destruc- 
tion off Tripoli of the captured frigate Philadelphia, by 
our own officers, Midshipman Morris, only nineteen 
years old, was to play a conspicuous part. In describing 
the silent approach by night to the Philadelphia of his 
own little vessel, the Intrepid, he says: 


7 Autobiography, 17. 
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The final arrangements were now made, and the respective 
duties of the several officers, which had been previously allotted, 
were again specified and explained. The presumed number of 
our enemy was stated, and the necessity for our utmost exer- 
tions enjoined upon us. The watchword Philadelphia was is- 
sued, to be used as a means of recognition; and as we advanced 
into the harbor strict silence was enjoined and observed. The 
injunction, however, appeared to be unnecessary. No one 
seemed disposed to enter into conversation, but to be absorbed 
by his own reflections. My own thoughts were busy, now re- 
verting to friends at home, now to the perils we were about to 
meet. Should I be able to justify the expectations of the former 
by meeting properly the dangers of the latter? How was I 
prepared for the death which might possibly be my fate? ‘These, 
with others of a somber character, mixed with calculations to 
secure a prominent position when boarding, passed rapidly 
through my mind; and the minds of others were no doubt em- 
ployed on similar subjects.* 

In the attack that followed, Morris was the first of- 
ficer to leap aboard the Philadelphia, though his com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant Stephen Decatur, was only 
one second behind him. No part of our naval history is 
more inspiriting to those persons who still are moved by 
deeds of physical valor, than those pages which describe 
our war with the Corsairs of Tripoli, including our five 
attacks in small boats and our hand-to-hand encounters 
with a much more numerous enemy. Morris was to 
take an active part in four of those sallies for which he 
received his reward in the shape of a promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant. 

In the following winter, while still serving in the 
Mediterranean on board the U.S. S. President, he turned 
his thoughts to other things than war. He writes: 


® Autobiography, 27. 
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Hitherto my opportunities in the squadron for reading or 
study had been very limited. There were no books among the 
officers . . . and few in the squadron devoted any part of their 
time to their use. It was my good fortune to find an exception 
in Lieutenant Daniel Murray of the President, and to obtain 
his friendship. He was a good classical scholar, well read on 
many subjects, conversant with the French language, and at this 
time studying the Italian. My fondness for reading had not 
been lost and it was now not only encouraged but usefully di- 
rected by Mr. Murray, whose library was placed at my disposal. 
My subsequent improvement may, in a great degree, be fairly 
attributed to his influence; and the elegance of his manners, 
his cheerful and amiable temper, and his high and firm prin- 
ciples furnished an example which excited a desire and even an 
attempt to imitate.° 


Two years later we find Morris, now twenty-three 
years old, in the ports of Alicante and Malaga, Spain, 
where the American consuls’ families enticed him into 
social activities on shore, activities of which he remarks 
coolly that a fondness for the company of ladies benefited 
him by exciting his endeavors to increase his information 
as well as his perseverance at acquiring the ability to 
read French with facility. With this language he in- 
creased his knowledge of history and naval tactics, and 
“other subjects connected with the higher branches of 
my profession.” Five years were to elapse before Mor- 
ris’s various duties afloat and ashore permitted him to 
take a leave of absence in order to visit his parents, whom 
he had not seen since he was nineteen years old. He 
was now twenty-four, and a remarkable change must 
have taken place in him, for he says that his mother, 
even, did not recognize him. 


® Autobiography, 34. 
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In the winter of 1811-1812, while he was perform- 
ing temporary shore duty in Paris, France, he had the 
opportunity of seeing Napoleon, to whom he was pre- 
sented at the Tuileries by Mr. Barlow, the American 
Minister. His impressions of the Emperor are inter- 
esting: 

Although I had seen Napoleon tolerably near when he oc- 
casionally reviewed troops in the Carrousel, my desire was great 
to see him more nearly still. This desire was at last gratified 
under very favorable circumstances. The Emperor and the 
imperial family received all the foreign diplomatic corps and the 
great officers of the Empire, on the 1st of January, 1812. The 
foreign ministers had the privilege of presenting their country- 
men on this occasion, and with several other Americans I ac- 
companied Mr. Barlow. The diplomatic corps and their coun- 
trymen assembled about 11 A.M., in a large hall on the lower 
floor of the palace of the Tuileries, where coffee and other slight 
refreshments were served. About noon they were notified to 
proceed to the hall of the throne. Ascending the grand stair- 
case between the line of the guards, every step having one at 
each end, we were conducted through a hall in which the city 
authorities were assembled, another containing the general of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy and civil officers of corresponding 
ranks, and a third containing the Marshals and other superior 
dignitaries of the Empire and high officers of the household; 
this opened to the hall of the throne. The throne was at the 
farthest extremity. The Emperor stood near it, and at a short 
distance his grand chamberlain and one or two others. Our 
procession entered slowly and ranged itself rather on one side 
of the hall, the ambassador entitled to precedence near the head 
of the hall, and the others in succession, each having his suite 
near him, and a small space between each suite to keep them 
distinct. A few minutes after the arrangement was completed, 
the Emperor advanced to the ambassador highest in rank, 
Prince Schwartzenberg from Austria, and addressed a few re- 
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marks to him, after which the strangers of that embassy were 
presented. ‘The same course was pursued with each separate 
legation, and occupied from three to five minutes with each. 
When the Emperor had thus received all, he returned slowly 
along the line, returning the salutations of the different lega- 
tions as he passed, but without conversing with any excepting 
with the Americans. When opposite to Mr. Barlow, he ob- 
served, “I perceive the English government has returned the 
seamen formerly taken from one of your ships of war,” (news 
of which had been received a few days before); to which Mr. 
Barlow replied, “Yes, Sire, and in a manner honorable to our 
country.” With a peculiar smile and a slight toss of the head, 
he rejoined, “So long as you do not injure the commerce or the 
revenue of England, you may do whatever besides that you may 
choose with her,” and passed on. Having resumed his station 
near the throne, he bowed low to the assemblage, upon which 
they retired, keeping their faces towards him till they had 
reached the door of exit, when they returned to the hall where 
they had assembled . . . . The great object of interest in this 
varied and brilliant scene was Napoleon himself; but it is dif- 
ficult to describe his appearance and the expression of his coun- 
tenance, or the impression which they made upon my mind. In 
height he was about five feet, eight inches. He had already ex- 
changed the slight and slender figure of the conqueror of Italy 
for a fulness which verged closely upon corpulency. His move- 
ments were slow, but easy and dignified: the expression of his 
face generally grave and composed, the upper portion indicat- 
ing deep thought, and the mouth and lower part, firmness and 
decision. His eyes were dark, clear, and penetrating, but with- 
out much brilliancy; and their motion was slow when passing 
from one object to another. His smile gave an agreeable and 
amiable expression to his face, which could hardly have been 
expected from its generally cold and fixed character; but a smile 
seemed to be of rare occurrence, as it only appeared for the mo- 
ment when he last addressed Mr. Barlow.® 


1° Autobiography, 47-48. 
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Six months later, when war had been declared with 
England, we find Morris on board the U. S. frigate Con- 
stitution as first lieutenant under Captain Isaac Hull, 
cruising off the New Jersey coast, looking for British 
men-of-war. On July 17, 1812, no fewer than five of 
the enemy’s large frigates hove in sight and began a 
chase of his ship which was to last for sixty hours, and 
which is a celebrated and oft-told tale in our history. 
Admiral Mahan has recited it in detail. All the minute 
and technical descriptions of our ingenuity in escaping 
from this British squadron agree in attributing the rescue 
of the Constitution to our employment of the manoeuvre 
of warping the ship ahead by the device of using “kedge” 
anchors. In regard to this stroke of nautical genius on 
our part we have the following statement from Captain 
Hull, which he caused to be posted in the Exchange 
Coffee House of Boston, where his ship had gone after 
eluding the enemy’s fleet: 


Captain Hull, finding his friends in Boston are correctly in- 
formed of his situation when chased by the British squadron off 
New York, and that they are good enough to give him more 
credit, by escaping them, than he ought to claim, takes this op- 
portunity of requesting them to make a transfer of a great part 
of their good wishes to Lieutenant Morris and the other brave 
officers and the crew under his command.” 


Far greater fame came to Morris a month later when 
the Constitution met and destroyed, in the most famous 
of all our ship-duels, the British frigate Guerriére. 
Again Lieutenant Morris was only the second in com- 
mand, and the glory of victory had properly to go to 
Captain Hull; but the latter in a letter to the Secretary 
11 Isaac Hull, Naval Monument (Boston, 1816), 5. 
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of the Navy made a point of praising Morris for his 
“very great assistance in bringing the ship into action, 
and in working her whilst alongside the enemy.””™ 
Morris was shot through the body in this action, and was 
confined to his bed for several weeks; but he now had the 
compensation of receiving a promotion to the grade of 
captain, the new rank to take date from the day of his 
wound. He was only twenty-eight years old. 

A leave of absence was now a necessity, and he took 
it on visit to a sister in Vermont. Incidents of those 
stage-coaching days seem to possess for us to-day quite as 
much human interest as do the occurrences of modern 
travel by railway. Here is what Captain Morris over- 
heard in the stage from Middlebury, Vermont, to Al- 
bany: 


The day before we reached Albany two gentlemen were con- 
versing upon the capture of the Guerriére, and one of them 
stated many occurrences during the action which were entirely 
new tome. For convenience and ease I wore a jacket in travel- 
ling, and no part of my dress entitled me to much consideration 
from its appearance. I remarked, however, that I was recently 
at Boston, and having seen many who were in the action, none 
of whom.had mentioned the facts he stated, which from their 
character would have been generally known and circulated, if 
true, I apprehended he must have been misinformed upon the 
subject. He replied, rather superciliously, that he had no doubt 
his means of information were quite as good as my own, and 
being properly asked for his authority he gave the name of a 
young midshipman whose station in action I knew prevented 
the possibility of his witnessing the facts he had communicated; 
but I urged the subject no further. Among the Senators to 
whom I was presented the next day, at the Capitol, were my 
two travelling companions, and our mutual recognition was 

12 Hull, Naval Monument, 13. 
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not a little embarrassing, though no reference to our former 
conversation was made by either.” 

In the autumn of 1815 he was in command of his old 
ship the Congress, which was one of a fleet of fifteen 
ships in the Mediterranean under Commodore Bain- 
bridge — the largest force which we had ever assembled 
at sea. It is an interesting date in our navy, because 
when this fleet was sailing home, Americans first at- 
tempted to manoeuver a large number of sailing ships 
together, though with little success, as Captain Morris 
bears witness: 

Even in the simplest of orders, that of convoy in three col- 
umns, the respective vessels could rarely be brought into their 
proper stations, or kept there for an hour. Commodore Bain- 
bridge led the center, and Commodore Jones the starboard col- 
umn, and the third fell to my charge. It was very evident that 
none of our commanders were prepared to manage their vessels 
in a squadron which should be obliged to maneuver at all in 
presence of an enemy, and that such knowledge was not to be 
acquired except by practical exercises under an officer well ac- 


quainted with the theory of tactics and willing to devote much 
time and labor to their instruction.” 


Morris continued to go from one duty of responsi- 
bility to another. In 1817, he was representing the 
United States in his ship at Cape Francois, San Domingo, 
when the island was enduring the troubles brought up- 
on it by the quarrels of France and Spain. To one who 
was a looker-on there were elements of humor in the 
situation on shore: 


An official visit was made by me to the Governor, the Duke 
of Marmalade. I was met at the head of the staircase by an 


13 Autobiography, 60. 
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elderly black man, well but plainly dressed, whom I mistook 
for some principal servant, until he announced himself as the 
Governor, and showed me to his reception room. He seemed 
to be a man of sound understanding, without pretension or pa- 
rade, easy and quiet in manner, and tolerably intelligent. The 
furniture was good but plain, and in good taste, and such was 
the character and style of the refreshments which were offered. 
Our interpreter was the Emperor’s secretary, the Count of 
Limonade, who had resided several years in the United States. 
These apparently laughable titles of Marmalade and Limonade 
were derived from the names of villages and estates, from which 
the titulars derived certain revenues as well as their titles. 


In 1825 Morris, now Commodore, was selected by 
President John Quincy Adams to command the United 
States frigate Brandywine when she took La Fayette 
and his party back to France. After leaving the mouth 
of the Potomac, and the pilot, Morris discovered that 
the ship was leaking rapidly. 


This was not more unexpected than unpleasant. To take the 
general back to any of our ports after he had taken a formal 
leave of the country would place every one in an awkward 
position, but to expose him and others to any serious hazard by 
continuing our course was a serious responsibility. It was im- 
possible at the moment to ascertain the precise cause of the leak, 
but from some experiments it was evidently effected by the 
greater or less velocity of the ship’s motion. As it was under 
control by the pumps it was determined to proceed, especially as 
La Fayette was unwilling to return except from actual neces- 
sity. It soon became evident that the leak was caused by the 
oakum working out of the seams of the ship’s sides. The weather 
and sea, for nearly the whole passage, caused the ship to roll so 
deep, that it was exceedingly difficult to apply any remedy, but 
as the planks gradually swelled from immersion, the leak grad- 
ually diminished. 


18 Autobiography, 8o. 
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Our passage was from these and other causes rendered very 
uncomfortable, and it was only on two days that the general 
was able to join us at dinner, or to visit the deck. In the early 
part of the passage he suffered from sea-sickness, and the gout 
affected him considerably afterwards. This was much regretted, 
for, besides the discomforts, we were deprived of most of the 
pleasure which had been anticipated from the society of the gen- 
eral, and the hope of listening to his reminiscences of some of 
the interesting scenes and persons connected with his eventful 
life . . . . Before leaving the ship the general was requested to 
ask for anything he might desire to take with him, v ..en he re- 
quested the flag of the ship, under which he was received on 
board, and which he was about to leave . . . . As the object of my 
command was merely to see the general to France, the com- 
mand was relinquished to the first lieutenant, and I accompanied 
La Fayette to the shore, and for a short time became his guest, 
as he had been mine.” 


It was at the request of La Fayette that Commodore 
Morris, while in France, sat for his portrait to the dis- 
tinguished artist, Ary Scheffer; and La Fayette sent a 
replica of this picture to the Commodore’s wife in 
America. 

For the rest of his active career, Commodore Morris 
was to have an important share in all the improvements 
that took place in the naval service of his country, both 
in personnel and in the administration of its affairs on 
shore. His life, as written by himself, is in itself an ex- 
cellent history of our early navy, as has been recognized 
by all historians who have tried to draw a true picture 
of those days. It was published fifty years ago and is 
now a rare book, to be seen only in a few special libraries. 
It will hardly be published again, for naval officers are 


16 Autobiography, 92. 
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no great favorites with the public unless they have par- 
ticipated in the stirring deeds of actual warfare as com- 
manders of their own ships. After the War of 1812 
there was no opportunity for Morris (or for any one else, 
for that matter) to cover himself with glory in the navy 
until 1861—four years after his death. His autobi- 
ography breaks off at 1840, when he was serving in 
Washington as a member of the Board of Navy Com- 
mie" »mers—a board which was then the object of 
anonymous attacks in the press. With the following 
remark Commodore Morris closes the story of his life: 


The Board made no replies to these anonymous attacks, but 
willingly left their reputation for intelligence, capacity and 
honesty, to be determined by time, which rarely fails, sooner or 
later, to render something like substantial justice, when the sub- 
ject matter is of sufficient importance to be remembered. When 
it is not of such importance, an honest man may generally af- 
ford to be satisfied with his own approving conscience.** 


17 Autobiography, 111. 
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MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


HAWTHORNE’S SPECTATOR 


EDITED BY ELIZABETH L. CHANDLER 


N the summer of 1820, young Nathaniel Hawthorne entered 

literary life as the editor and composer of a weekly news- 
paper. He was in need of diversion; sixteen years old, working 
steadily at his Greek and Latin with the purpose of entering col- 
lege the next year, and “writing” in his uncle’s stage-coach of- 
fice. After a quiet, bookish childhood in Salem, three years of 
which were spent on crutches, he had gone in 1818, with his 
mother and sisters, to Raymond, Maine, where his pent-up en- 
thusiasm for active adventure was satisfied in a care-free, out- 
door life in wild country. When his education demanded that 
he return to Salem, and responsibility, and the somewhat strict, 
though devoted, surveillance of his Grandmother Manning and 
his numerous maternal aunts and uncles, he was deeply home- 
sick for the freedom and interest of his Maine life. With his 
younger sister, Maria Louisa, visiting in Salem, as appreciative 
supporter, occasional correspondent, and reading public, Na- 
thaniel set himself to supply this lack with intellectual adven- 
ture. He founded the Pin Society, formulating for it elaborate 
rules of procedure; and he produced the Spectator. ‘The 
manuscript of this youthful newspaper still survives. It is now 
in the possession of his cousin, Miss Rebecca Manning of Salem, 
who has granted permission for its first publication. 

The Spectator, besides being in itself good reading, is distinct- 
ly contributory to a complete understanding of Hawthorne. 
Was he indeed a morbid, solitary, dangerously introspective 
youth? His dry, satirical humor shown here would seem to 
belie it. The Spectator both closely imitates and mildly bur- 
lesques the type and tone of articles and notices appearing in 
the Salem newspapers of the time, the Salem Gazette and the 
Essex Register. The very moral poetry in its very exact coup- 
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lets, and the even more uplifting essays, often slightly ridicul- 
ing their own profound manner, clearly find their sources in 
the journalism of the time, and in their young author’s reading 
of eighteenth-century literature. Correspondences with Haw- 
thorne’s own later works are tenuous; but it may be that the 
publication of the Spectator will throw some new light on the 
question of the authenticity of Hawthorne’s First Diary, sup- 
posedly kept when he was in Raymond, published in 1897, by 
Samuel T. Pickard, and later retracted as a forgery. Specific 
parallel allusions are few, but there is marked similarity in 
style, humor, and type of observation. 

Each number of the Spectator is hand-printed on two sides 
of a small sheet, arranged in three or four columns. The first 
number is undated. The manuscript is reproduced here exactly, 
even to the inclusion of all Hawthorne’s mis-spellings and other 
errors. The endeavor has been to reproduce, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the various sizes of capitals used by Hawthorne. The 
sheets of the original measure 7% inches long and 6% wide. 
At first they were used full size; in subsequent issues they were 
folded, as can be seen in the illustration on page 316. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


No. I. EDITED BY N. HATHORNE & co. Vot. I. 


CONDITIONS. 


Published on Wednesdays. Price 12 cts. per annum. 


Payment to be made at the end of the year.’ 


1 Hawthorne has been to the real newspapers for his form. The head- 


ing of the Salem Gazette was as follows: 
THE SALEM GAZETTE 





$4. per annum. Published on Tuesdays and Fridays. $2. in advance. 
by Thomas C. Cushing, Essex Street, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 





Volume XXXIV. Friday morning, Aug. 18, 1820. Number 66. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


To commence a periodical publication at a time in which 
the Press is already overflowing with them, may ap- 
pear to many to be unnecessary; and to raise it to emi- 
nence among the crowd of its rivals, is certainly a work 
requiring both industry & talents. The personal in- 
ducements to such an attempt must be inconsiderable; 
for wealth does not lie in the path of literature; and the 
wreath of Genius is not bestowed upon efforts so humble 
as these. Although we would not insinuate that in com- 
mencing this Publication we are guided solely by disin- 
terested motives, yet the consideration that we may re- 
form the morals, and instruct and amuse the minds of 
our Readers, that we may advance the cause of Religion, 
and give to truth and justice a wider sway, has been of 
the greatest weight with us. It shall be our object in the 
SPECTATOR, to accommodate ourselves, as far as possi- 
ble, to all men, and to endeavour to please all except 
the vicious.” 
To conclude, keeping in mind our duty to a higher 
power, we shall use our best endeavours to benefit man- 
kind.* 

? At this point in the manuscript, Hawthorne has blotted out seven lines. 


’ The “Prospectus” is an excellent example of Hawthorne’s mild 
burlesquing of the style and sentiment of the journalism of the time, 
which still desired, like Addison and Steele, both to instruct and amuse. 
A genuine “Prospectus” reads: “I shall at all times assiduously endeavor 
to procure and carefully publish, as I may have room, any compositions 
that may have a tendency to promote Religion, Virtue, Industry, good 
Order, and a due sense of the Rights and Liberties of our Country. . . . 
Any pieces that may be productive of Public Good, or contribute to the in- 
nocent Amusement and Entertainment of my Readers, will be inserted 
with pleasure, and any writings of a Contrary Nature, will, if offered 
for Insertion, be instantly rejected.” See the Prospectus of the Essex 
Gazette, quoted in H. S. Tapley, Salem Imprints; A History of the First 
Fifty Years of Printing in Salem (Salem, 1927), 8. 
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MISCELLANY. 
For the SPECTATOR. 
THE END OF THE YEAR." 


Upon finding ourselves advanced one Stage farther in 
the journey of existence, we naturally look back upon 
the space we have passed, and recall to mind the various 
events which have befallen us. Ina retrospection of this 
kind there is much to sadden the heart and to damp the 
expectations of future happiness. The gleams of joy 
which enlightened the path, have vanished like the fad- 
ing beams of sunshine, but the wounds of sorrow still 
rankle deep in the bosom. Yet it is the nature of man 
still to look forward with undying hope, and in every 
situation, and under every calamity, still to prove that 
“Man never is, but always to be blest’. 
Perhaps, during the past year, the grave has closed over 
friends, whom we beheld at its commencement with as 
fair a prospect as ourselves of long happiness and exten- 
sive usefulness. With a voice from their tombs louder 
than that of the living, they warn us also to be ready, and 
remind us that, when a few more years have rolled away, 
we must sleep with them. 
Though time, when past, can never be recalled, and the 
faults and frailties which marked its course cannot now 
be remedied, yet we may place them as beacons for our 
future lives, and learn from the errors of others, and of 
ourselves, to steer in safety down the tide of existence. 
* The Gazette always marked the end of the year by printing a “Car- 
rier’s Address” on a separate sheet, to be sold by the newsboys to their 
own profit. Hawthorne himself wrote two of these, “Time’s Portraiture” 
in 1837, included in The Dolliwer Romance and Other Pieces, and “The 
Sister Years” in 1838, later published in Twice-Told Tales. If this little 


article really marks the end of the year, it dates this first issue as Jan- 
vary, 1820, several months before the next number. 
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For the SpecTaTor. 
ON SOLITUDE. 


Man is naturally a sociable being; not formed for him- 
self alone, but destined to bear a part in the great scheme 
of nature. All his pleasures are heightened, and all his 
griefs are lessoned, by participation. It is only in So- 
ciety that the full energy of his mind is aroused, and all 
its powers drawn forth. 

Apart from the World, there are no incitements to the 
pursuit of excellence; there are no rivals to contend with; 
and therefore there is no improvement. Perhaps life 
may pass more tranquilly, estranged from the pursuits 
and the vexations of the multitude, but all the hurry and 
whirl of passion is preferable to the cold calmness of in- 
difference. 

The heart may be more pure and uncorrupted in Soli- 
tude, than when exposed to the influence of the depravity 
of the world; but the benefit of virtuous examples is 
equal to the detriment of vicious ones, & both are 
equally lost.° 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


We find no articles of importance in the late English 
Papers. We have made arrangements with our Corre- 
spondents in Europe as well as in all parts of the United 
States, in order that all transactions of interest may be 
immediately transmitted to us. 

® “The cold calmness of indifference” is here first condemned by Haw- 


thorne. He made this the unpardonable sin in “The Christmas Banquet,” 
and again in “Ethan Brand.” 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


BIRTHS. 


The Lady of Dr. Winthrop Brown a SON and HEIR.* 
Mrs. Hathorne’s Cat SEVEN KITTENS. 

We hear that both of the above ladies are in a state of 
convalescence. 


INTENTIONS of MARRIAGE. 


The beautiful and accomplished Miss Kezia Dingley 
will shortly be united to Dominicus Jordan Esq.’ 

Jacob Dingley Esq.* to Miss Eliza Jordan. 

Mr. Elijah Proctor of Windham to Miss Jane Felton of 
this town, formerly of Salem. 


MARRIAGES. 


Robert Manning Esq. to Miss Mary Hubbs of Port- 
land.” 


DEATHS. 


We are sorry to be under the necessity of informing our 
readers, that no deaths of any importance have taken 
place, except that of the Publisher of this Paper, who 


* Dr. Winthrop Brown was evidently the family practitioner in Maine. 
Hawthorne announces his engagement in the issue of September 15! 

? Kezia Dingley, a Raymond neighbor, did marry Dominicus Jordan, 
a peddler mentioned in the First Diary. Samuel T. Pickard, Ed., Haw- 
thorne’s First Diary (Boston, 1897), 77-79, 109. 

* Jacob Dingley was a youthful companion of Hawthorne’s in Maine. 
First Diary, 46, 54. 

® The editor is here calling upon his invention to supply news. Miss 
Rebecca Manning states that her father, Robert Manning, had never the 
intention of marrying Mary Hubbs. After this entry, Hawthorne has 
blotted out two lines. 
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died of starvation, owing to the slenderness of his pat- 
ronage. 

We are pleased to hear that another Editor has started 
in the literary race at the same time with ourselves. We 
wish every success to the publisher of the TELEscope 
which is consistent with our own interest, and hope that 
his paper will be inferiour only to ours. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.” 
WANTED, 


By the puBLIsHER, a large number of suBscRIBERS to 
the sPECTATOR, to whom, besides the paper, a liberal 
compensation will be given. 

N. HATHORNE. 





PRINTING Of al] kinds cheaply executed at the sPECTATOR 
OFFICE. 





WANTED, 


A HUSBAND, not above seventy years of age. None need 
apply unless they can produce Goop RECCOMMENDA- 
TIONS or are possessed of at least TEN thousand DOLLaRs. 
The Applicant is youn, being under Frirry years of age, 
and of GREAT BEAUTY. 

MARY MANNING, Spinstress.”* 


1° Advertisements of the day were varied. Private persons advertised 
personal wants. Newspaper offices offered to print books, execute literary 
commissions, and buy and sell such articles as empty black bottles, paper, 
cards, or tickets to lotteries. See the Salem Gazette and the Essex Regis- 
ter. See also H. S. Tapley, Salem Imprints, 940. Hawthorne has here 
blotted out an entire advertisement. 

11 Mary Manning was one of the aunts with whom Hawthorne was 
living. May this advertisement have been responsible for the temporary 
cessation of the Spectator? 
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EMPLOYMENT Will be given to any number of indigent 
POETs and auTHors at this Office. 





CASH will be given for onE HUNDRED BARRELS of 


Southern FLouR. 
E. C. HATHORNE. 





NATHANIEL HATHORNE proposes to publish by Subscrip- 
tion 2 NEW EDITION of the MISERIES OF AUTHORS, to 
which will be added a sequEL, containg ractcs and RE- 
MARKS drawn from his own experience. 





Dr. wInTHROP BROWN informs his Friends and the Pub- 
lick that he still continues in the exercise of his proffes- 
sion, and will be happy to receive any orders in that Line. 
With the most anxious wishes for their future sicKNEss, 
he is deeply grateful for the favours he has received. 





THE REFLECTOR. 


There is no idea more unfounded than the supposition 
that the pangs of a seperation are repaid by the pleasures 
of a meeting. Who has not felt, upon revisiting, after a 
long absence, the scenes of his childhood and the friends 
of his early days, a pang of dissappointment and of an- 
guish more piercing than all that his former misfortunes 
have inflicted? The home, to which through all his 
wanderings, his affections have flown, and which he pic- 
tured to himself as the seat of every earthly happiness, 
is no longer the same as in his youthful days. The Land- 
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skape is no longer beautiful to his eye, and the tinkling 
of the brook strikes not so sweetly upon his ear. The 
Friends whom he loved, and among whom he hoped to 
have passed in peace the remainder of his days, are no 
less changed. The hand of Time has been upon them, 
and all are altered, and many are in the Grave. Does 
he hope still to find in the hearts of the remainder the 
ardour of their ancient affection? Here again disap- 
pointment awaits him. New impressions and new im- 
ages have obliterated from their minds almost all traces 
of the old, and it is in vain that the Wanderer hopes to 
repose himself and his sorrows upon the bosom of 
Friendship. He cannot form new attachments, for the 
mind is not easily drawn from objects which have been 
long its aim. He stands solitary and deserted amidst 
the relicks of departed joys, and looks to the Grave, as 
his only resting place. We feel confident that we have 
not viewed this Subject in too melancholy a light. We 
ourselves, after an absence of a few years from our home 
and friends, have felt in some degree all that we have 
described, although the space of our wanderings was not 
long enough to suffer the affections of our friends en- 
tirely to grow cold. There are many whose own reccol- 
lections will bear witness that this description is not over- 
drawn. 











THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 


No. 1. 
THE SPECTATOR. 


EDITED BY N. HATHORNE. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 1820. 


EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


Our feelings upon sending into the World the first No. 
of the Spectator, may be compared to those of a fond 
Parent, when he beholds a beloved child about to em- 
bark on the troubled Ocean of public Life. We are 
agitated with a thousand different emotions. Perhaps 
the iron hand of Criticism may crush our humble under- 
taking, ere it is strengthened by time. Or it may pine in 
obscurity, neglected and forgotten by those, with whose 
assistance it might become the Pride and Ornament of 
our Country. Let our enlightened Patrons consider that 
it is by them we expect to be enabled to fill our pages 
with instruction and amusement, and we feel confident 
that their exertions will not be denied us. 

We beg leave farther to remark that in order to carry 
on any enterprise with spirit, Money is absolutely nes- 
cessary. Money, although it is the root of all evil, is al- 
so the foundation of almost everything great and good, 
and therefore, if our Subscribers would wish to see the 
Spectator flourish, they will please carefully to remem- 
ber, that the terms are 2 cents pr. month. 








TO cy me 
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POETRY. 


For the SpEcTATOR. 


I left my low and humble home, 

Far from my Father’s fields to roam. 

My peaceful cot no more had charms, 

My only joy was War’s alarms. 

I panted for the field of fight, 

I gaz’d upon the deathless light, 

Which o’er the Hero’s grave is shed, 

The glorious memory of the dead. 

Ambition show’d a distant star, 

That shed its radience bright and far, 

And pointed to a path which led 

O’er heaps of dying and of dead; 

Onward I press’d with eager feet, 

And War’s dread thunder still would greet, 

My reckless ears. Wheree’r I trod, 

I saw the green and verdant sod, 

Turn red with blood of slaughter’d foes, 

And Fury veil’d in smoke arose. 

I gain’d the envied height; and there, 

I sigh’d for that lone cottage where 

The early hours of life flew by, 

On wings of youthful ecstacy. 

Too late I found that Glory’s ray, 

Could never bring one happy day.” 

12 Hawthorne wrote far more poetry at this time than at any other 

period in his life, exchanging verses with his sisters in letters. He never 
took it seriously, however, but amused himself by imitating the artificial 


and dismal verse of the newspapers of the day. He wrote to Louisa, 
“Though these are my rhymes, yet they are not exactly my thoughts. . . . 
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DOMESTIC NEWS. 


The great Sea Serpent still continues to cause much ef- 
fusion of ink among the Editors of Newspapers. His 
appearance is extremely useful to this wise fraternity, 
in enabling them to fill at the least calculation, one third 
of their papers, with paragraphs respecting him. We 
are yet in hopes that this monster of the Deep will at 
last be conquered by our bold and enterprising Citizens, 
and when he is full before our eyes, we may perhaps be- 
lieve him to be in existance. He seems to possess a 
strange and We think rather unusual faculty of appear- 
ing in different shapes to different eyes, so that where 
one person sees a shark, another beholds a measureless 
dragon.” 





Money the Root of all Evil. 

We have been informed that this expression is incorrect 
and that it is the love of Money which is the “Root of 
all Evil.” But money is certainly the cause of the love 
of money. Therefore Money is the deepest “Root of all 
Evil.” 


I am full of scraps of poetry.” Letter dated Salem, September 28, 1819, 
quoted in Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife (Bos- 
ton, 1897), 105. 

Julian Hawthorne says that, while appreciative of great poetry, Haw- 
thorne was insensible to music; and that for himself, “If he had any- 
thing important to say, it must be said, not sung.” Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, 104. 

18 During this summer, Nahant was crowded daily with spectators, 
hopeful of catching a glimpse of an enormous sea serpent which several 
persons swore they had seen. The newspapers described the serpent in 
every issue, the Gazette supporting the rumor, and the Register and 
the Spectator ridiculing it. See in particular the Salem Gazette, August 
18, 1820, and the Essex Register, August 19, 1820. 
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By a letter from a gentleman in the State of Maine, we 
learn that a Famine is seriously apprehended, owing to 
the want of rain. Potatatoes could not be procured in 
some places. When Children break their leading- 
strings, and run away from their Parents, as Maine has 
done they may sometimes expect to suffer hunger.“ 
Advertisements will be conspicuously inserted in the 
Spectator, at the rate of one pin for every four lines. 
Communications, both in prose and verse are earnestly 
requested. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tue Pin Society will commence lending pins to any 

creditable person, on Wednesday the 23 inst. No num- 

bers except 10, 20 or 30 will be lent. The interest of 

one pin for every ten, for each day they are kept out of 

the Treasury, will be required. 

Apply to N. Haruorne or Maria L. Hatuorne 
Salem, Aug. 21. 


WANTED. 

A constant supply of PAPER. Any Person, wishing to 
contract for the same, will please to call at the Spectator 
Printing Office, No. 2, Herbert St. up two pair of Stairs. 
Cash will be given, as above, for a small first rate 
PRINTING PRESS and Types. 





Printing neatly and cheaply done, at this Office. 
August 21. 


14 The separation of the state of Maine from Massachusetts was widely 
discussed at this time in the newspapers. 
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The weather has been for some time past, cool and 
pleasant. Summer is fast departing from us, and Au- 
tumn comes “in russet pride.” The fruits of the earth 
are, we believe, in most parts of the Country very abun- 
dant. The Season has in general been extremely healthy. 





We have concluded not to insert deaths and marriages 
(except of very distinguished persons) in the Spectator. 
We can see but little use in thus giving to the world the 
names of the Crowd who are tying the marriage knot, 
and going down to the silent Tomb. 





The number of our Subscribers is so great, that we fear 
a part of them will be forced to wait till the day after the 
paper is published, before they can obtain a sight of it. 
The patronage we have received is far beyond our ut- 
most hopes. 








ee 
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No. 2. 
THE SPECTATOR. 


EDITED BY N. HATHORNE. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 28, 1820. 


We had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Staughton’s dis- 
course on Tuesday evening. Although the Elogence 
that like a resistless torrent, bears all things before it, is 
in our opinion far preferable to the slow and almost 
drawling tones of the Pulpit, yet we could not but be 
pleased both with the sentiments contained in this Ser- 
mon, and the manner in which they were delivered. We 
had, before heaing this discourse, a prejudice against 
Dr. Staughton, owing we believe to the rotundity of his 
form, but we had listened but a few moments, before this 
prejudice gave way to feelings of respect. The audi- 
ence was large, and attentive. With the amount of the 
contribution which was taken after the Sermon, we are 
unacquainted, as, having no money in our pockets, we 
departed before it commenced. 





There is no situation in life more irksome than that of 
an Editor who is obliged to find amusement for his 
Readers, from a head which is too often (as is the pres- 
ent predicament with our own) filled with emptiness. 
Since commencing this paper, we have received no com- 
munication of any kind, so that the whole weight of the 
business devolves upon our own shoulders; a load far too 
great for them to bear. We hope the Public will re- 
flect on these grievances. 
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POETRY. 


For the SpecraTor. 


Go to the grave where friend’s are laid, 
And learn how quickly mortals fade, 
Learn how the fairest flower must droop, 
Learn how the strongest form must stoop, 
Learn that we are but dust and clay, 

The short-liv’d creatures of a day. 

Yet do not sigh — there is a clime, 

Where they will dwell through endless time, 
Who here on earth their Maker serve, 
And never from his precepts swerve, 

The grave to them is but a road, 

That leads them to that blest abode. 





Sy ewe ao ee 





For the SpecraTor. 


I have seen the oak in its strength and pride, 
When its leaves were green, and boughs spread wide, ' 
And a wild vine twin’d round its stately torm, | 
And claim’d a shelter from the storm. 

I have seen the oak when its beauty was gone, 
And the wither’d trunk was left alone, 

Yet still the wild vine twin’d luxuriant there, 
And the oak e’en in age with its verdure was fair. 
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DOMESTIC NEWS. 


As we know of no News, either domestic or foreign, we 
hope our readers will excuse our not inserting any. The 
law which prohibits paying debts, when a person has no 
money, will apply in this case. 





ON INDUSTRY. 


It has been somewhere remarked, that an Author does 
not write the worse for knowing little or nothing of his 
Subject. We hope the truth of this saying will be made 
manifest in the present article. 

With the benefits of Industry, we are not personally ac- 
quainted, (it not being one of the attributes of literary 
men) but we have but we have often seen them con- 
spicuously displayed in others. By the aid of industry 
almost every undertaking is ultimately successful, and 
without it even the easiest enterprises generally fail. 
Industry brings its own reward. How far preferable is 
the sweet consciousness that we have diligently per- 
formed our Duty, to the self reproaches which contin- 
ually invade us, when we feel that we have idly neg- 
lected what should have been performed. 

Industry can raise a poor man to wealth and honours. 
Idleness may sink a rich man to poverty and contempt. 
And although the exertions of an industrious man may 
be fruitless, yet he will have the reflection to console 
him in Adversity, that no Fault of his own rendered him 
unsuccessful. The idle man will have no such comfort, 
the many advantages that he has neglected, and the time 
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that he has mis-spent will rise up in judgement against 
him, and poverty will be embittered by the reproaches of 
his own conscience. To conclude, Industry alone can 
render the Spectator worthy of its extensive patronage. 





ERRATUM. 


Leave out “but we have” in the fourteenth line of the 
article on Industry. The many errors in this day’s pa- 
per are owing to the carelesness and ignorance of our 
workmen, who are new to the Business. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE. 


The members of the Pin Society are requested to meet 
at their Room, on Wednesday the 30th inst. at 2 o’clock 
in the Afternoon, when business of the first importance 
will be laid before them. By order of the the Treasurer, 
one of the Managers, and the Secretary. 





Any person who will supply weekly a communication of 
one page, will meet with liberal encouragement at this 
Office. None but first or second rate composition will be 
received. 





It is said that Mr. Flint is seriously unwell. Some of 
his people have, at this late hour, begun to object to his 
leaving them. We hardly think it justifiable, however, 
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for a Minister of the Gospel, when he has solemnly 
joined himself to a Society, to leave them for any con- 
sideration of earthly gain. Perhaps Mr. Flint has other 
and purer motives.“ 





If any of our Readers, displeased with our observations, 
should invite us to a Duel, We must inform them, that 
in order to qualify ourselves to accept such an invitation, 
we intend to take a few lessons in the art of Fencing, and 
carefully to practise shooting at a mark. We also think 
it advisable to procure a stout oaken cudgel to be the con- 
stant companion of our peregrinations. Therefore an 
assault cannot be made upon us with perfect security.” 

15 The Reverend Mr. Flint had just been called from Bridgewater to 
become Pastor of the Second Church and Society in Salem; but his in- 


stallation was postponed because of illness. The Essex Register, Septem- 
ber 15, 1820. 

16 Detailed accounts of duels were popular in the papers at the time. 
Hawthorne himself later became implicated in one; and his friend Cilley, 
who helped to extricate him from the affair, was afterwards shot in a 
duel. G. E. Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1902), 78, 79- 
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No. 3. 
THE SPECTATOR 


EDITED BY N. HATHORNE 


MONDAY, SEPT. 4, 1820. 


On Monday last was an examination at Mr. Archer’s 
School.” The Scholars displayed all the abilities and 
good qualifications, which, from the high character of 
their Instructor, we were led to expect. Questions in all 
the Branches in which they were examined, were an- 
swered with the greatest promptness. The Speeches, 
Dialogues, &c. were delivered with an ease and Spirit 
which we have never seen excelled by Performers so 
young and inexperienced. No embarrasment was evinced, 
but they spoke with as little constraint as if exhibiting 
only before their Playfellows. In other schools it has 
generally been the custom to drill the boys for a month 
or two previous to the examination by repeating the 
same questions, so that each should know perfectly well 
the question which was to come to him. Here, on the 
contrary, questions were asked indiscriminately in any 
part of the book. The specimens of writing were fine, 
and showed great improvement. In short, every thing 
was conducted with the greatest order and regularity, 
much to the honour of the School, and the pleasure of 
the Spectators. With a Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Crowell 
the exercises concluded. 


17 Miss Manning states that Hawthorne himself had attended Mr. 
Archer’s school. 
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POETRY. 


For the SpecTaTor. 


Oh could I raise the darken’d veil, 
Which hides my future life from me 
Could unborn ages slowly sail, 

Before my view — and could I see 
My every action painted there, 

To cast one look I would not dare. 
There poverty and grief might stand, 
And dark Despair’s corroding hand, 
Would make me seek the lonely tomb 
To slumber in its endless gloom. 
Then let me never cast a look, 
Within Fate’s fix’d mysterious book. 





For the SpecTaTor. 


Oh I have roam’d in rapture wild, 
Where the majestic rocks are pil’d, 
In lonely stern magnificence, around 
The troubled Ocean’s stedfast bound. 
And I have seen the storms arise, 
And darkness veil from mortal eyes, 
The Heavens that shine so fair and bright 
And all wa solemn, silent night. 

Then I have seen the Storm disperse 
And Mercy hush the whirlwind fierce 
And all my soul in transport own’d. 
“There is a God, in Heaven enthron’d.” 
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DOMESTIC NEWS. 


With regard to domestic news our situation is the same 
as we stated it to be last week. If we are obliged so fre- 
quently to draw on the funds contained in our own heads, 
as we have done for some time past, we must at last be- 
come Bankrupts. 





ON BENEVOLENCE. 


We do not wish that this Essay should be considered as 
if intended for an admonition. If any of our Readers 
needed to be reminded of the duty of Benevolence, 
(which we feel confident that they do not) it would ill 
become us to assume the high office of a Monitor. We 
have endeavoured, & shall still endeavour, through the 
whole of our literary labours, to avoid as much as possi- 
ble all personalities. But the patience of our Redears 
must be more than exhausted, and it is time to proceed 
to the Essay. What is Benevolence? 

Is it that which prompts the wealthy man to place his 
name high on the Subscription List? We fear it is not. 
He is too often actuated by far different motives. Pride, 
envy and ostentation have generally a much greater 
share in these gifts than pure, disinterested Benevolence. 
Is it to throw a few cents haughtily to a Beggar, accom- 
panied with a reproof, and a threat of being sent to the 
Alms House. No, the man who can wantonly wound 
the feelings of the poor cannot be benevolent. What 
then is Benevolence? It is to seek out the habitation of 
Distress, and to comfort its afflicted inmates. It is to 
protect the fatherless, and to make the Widow’s heart 
to sing for joy. It is not merely to say “be ye warmed 
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and be ye clothed,” but to see that these things are done. 
And it is not to do this to be seen of men, but “of our 


Heavenly Father, who seeth in secret, and who will re- 
ward openly.” 





A QUESTION. 


Ought not the Scriptures to be beleived, and their pre- 
cepts to be followed? And ought not all their com- 
mands to be eqally obeyed? And is not this passage 
found there? “Let your communications together be 
yea, yea, & nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than these 
COMETH OF EviL.” Are we not all “frail worms,” “clods 
of clay,” “miserable Sinners,” &c. &c. &c. &c. And are 
the words “Yes Sir” and “No Sir,” “Yes Ma’am” and 
“No Ma’am” aplicable to things like these? We mean 
no personalities. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


Any Person having two yards of BLUE RIBBON, and 
who may wish to dispose of the same, at reasonable 
terms, may apply to 


Salem, Sept. 1. 


MARIA L. HATHORNE.” 





We understand that Mr. & Mrs. Dike intend to set 
out for the Eastward on Tuesday next. We shall sym- 


18 Hawthorne describes his little sister in a letter to their mother: 
“Louisa seems to be very full of her dancing acquirements. She is con- 
tinually putting on very stately airs, and making curtisies.” Letter dated 
Salem, July 25, 1820, in possession of Miss Rebecca Manning. 
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pathise with them, in the pleasure they will feel in visit- 
ing that delightful Country.” 





The Rev. Mr. Coleman preached Yesterday at the East 
Meeting House. We have never before heard a Ser- 
mon, which so perfectly coincided with our own senti- 
ments, as those then delivered by him. 





We beg leave to remind all our Readers that their sub- 
scriptions become due on the delivery of our next Num- 
ber, and we hope they will provide the amount of our 
demand. We have been informed by some of our sub- 
scribers that our terms are much too low. To oblige 
them, we are willing to raise them to any height they 
may choose. 

We therefore, put it to the vote among our Patrons, 
Whether they will allow us four cents or only two; and 
we shall be perfectly satisfied with their decision what- 
ever it may happen to be. 


19 Mrs. Dike was another aunt. 
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No. 4. 
THE SPECTATOR. 


EDITED BY N. HATHORNE. 


MONDAY, SEPT. II, 1820. 


AUTUMNAL. 


Autumn has always been to us the most melancholy 
Season of the Year. Every thing is then in a state of 
decay. As the wind rustles through the dry and yellow 
leaves, which but a short time since were green, and 
flourishing in the fervid heat of Summer, it seems to tell 
us that our youth and strength must fade soon like them. 
There is a season of decay to man as well as to the fruits 
of the Earth, and we feel that that season is fast ap- 
proaching us. As the tree divested of its leaves is left 
barren and desolate, so shall man be when all that once 
was great and beautiful shall have departed forever. 
The tree will again grow green with leaves, and Spring 
will return to the Fields. But the lost vigour of Man 
can revive no more. He must go down to the silent 
grave. His form, once strong and fair, must moulder 
away. But is he like the beasts of the field? Must he 
slumber to wake no more? No, if we can believe the 
Scriptures, if we can beleive that instinctive feeling 
which tells us that this life is not the end of our existence, 
the soul can never die. What a glorious thought. The 
soul shall survive its frail earthly tenement; and if we 
have conducted ourselves justly here, there will be a 
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reward for us in another, and a better World. This 
thought alone can cheer us as we travel towards the 
Grave. 





POETRY. 


For the SpEcTATOR. 


Days of my youth, ye fleet away, 

As fades the bright Sun’s cheering ray, 
And scarce my infant hours are gone, 
Ere Manhood’s troubled step comes on. 
My infant hours return no more, 

And all their happiness is o’er; 

The stormy sea of life appears,” 

A scene of tumult and of tears. 





IT — 


For the SPECTATOR. 


Ye Forms of Heroes slumb’ring here, 
Beneath these tombstones cold & drear, 
On which the moss of age has slept, 
Since one fond heart has o’er you wept, 
Oh tell me, if a Mortal’s prayer, 

Can ever wake your spirits, where 


20 “The stormy sea of life” was beginning for Hawthorne. He discusses 
his future profession in a letter to his mother, saying, “What do you think 
of my becoming an author, and relying for support on my pen? Indeed I 
think the illegibility of my hand-writing is very author-like.” Letter 
dated Salem, March 13, 1821, quoted in G. E. Woodberry, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, 16. 
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They sleep the dark dread sleep of death, 
Tell me if now the laurel wreath, 

Which Glory twin’d around your head, 
Can wake amid the silent dead, 

One glance of that proud martial blaze 
Which led your feet in slaughter’s ways. 





DOMESTIC NEWS. 


The only news is the old news, that no news can be 
found. We have never before known such a scarcity. 
Editors who were less skilfull than we have the happi- 
ness to be, in multiplying many words from nothing at 
all, would be utterly ruined. 





ON WEALTH. 


All men, from the highest to the lowest, desire and pur- 
sue wealth. Avarice is a passion which is in some degree 
implanted in every breast. At setting out in life, we fix 
upon a certain sum as sufficient to satisfy all our wants 
and wishes. If, in process of Time, we obtain posses- 
sion of that sum, we generally find ourselves as far from 
being contented as at first. The following circumstance 
may serve to illustrate the truth of this remark. When 
I was a boy I one day made an inroad into a closet, to the 
secret recesses of which, I had often wished to penetrate. 
I there discovered a quantity of very fine apples. At 
first I detertimined to take only one, which I put in my 
pocket. But those which remained were so very invit- 
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ing, that it was against my conscience to leave them, and 
I filled all my pockets and departed, wishing that they 
would hold more. But alas! an apple which was unable 
to find space enough among its companions, bounced 
down upon the floor, before all the Family. I was im- 
mediately searched, and forced, very unwillingly to de- 
liver up all my Booty. 

As we advance towrads old age the love of wealth in- 
creases. We feel that we are fast losing our powers of 
body and mind, and we cling the more firmly to what is 
generally deemed an equivalent to them. The shorter 
time we have to enjoy our riches, the more we wish to 
amass them. 





COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. Eprror, 

I have observed, in some of your last Papers, Essays 
on various Subjects, and am very much pleased with 
them, and wish you to continue them. If you will do 
this, you will oblige, 

MARIA LOUISA HATHORNE. 


We hail the above Communication as the dawn of a 
happy day for us. It is the first we have received. It 
will, we doubt not, be followed by many and we have 
only to wish that they may be equal to this. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED 


At the sPECTATOR OFFICE, a first rate JOURNEYMAN 
PRINTER, to whom Goop waGEs will be given. 
Salem, Sept. 7 


CASH will be given as above, for a small quantity of 
good PAPER. 





The weather for several days has been excessively warm, 
more so than we have ever known it at this season of the 
year. 





Notice to Correspondents. 

We have received a poetical Address to the Sun, from 
“M. L. H.”, which we shall be happy to insert in our 
next. 





With the Fourth No. of the Specraror we present our 
thanks to our Subscribers for the liberal assistance they 
have thus far afforded us. To merit that assistance shall 
ever be our aim. It is with pleasure that we hear that 
our exertions have given very general satisfaction. As 
far as our slender abilities were capable, we have spared 
no pains to combine in the Spectator both instruction and 
amusement. 

If our writings have ever given “ardour to virtue, or 
confidence to truth” we shall be perfectly satisfied. 
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No. 5. 
THE SPECTATOR. 


EDITED BY N. HATHORNE. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 18, 1820. 


ON HOPE 


Hope is a feeling which is inherent in the human breast, 
from which it can never be totally banished. It was 
wisely bestowed upon us by the Author of all Good, as 
a support through the troubles and afflictions which beset 
us in this world. In the darkest days of distress Hope 
never deserts us, but bids us look forward with confi- 
dence to scenes of happiness. Without its cheering in- 
fluence man would sink into despair. Without its sup- 
port the bed of death is a scene of unspeakable terror 
and dismay. With the hope of a glorious immortality, 
it may truly and emphatically be said that “Dying is but 
going Home” 





Our Readers will pardon the many faults and inaccura- 
cies which they find in the Spectator, when they consider 
the different offices we have to perform. In the first 
place, we study Latin and Greek. Secondly, we write in 
the employ of Wm. Manning Esq. Thirdly, we are 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Manager of the “Pin Socte- 
ty. Fourthly we are Editor of the Spectator. Fifthly, 
sixthly and lastly, our own Printers, Printing-Press and 
Types. 
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POETRY. 


For the Spectator. 


ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 


Glorious harbinger of day, 
When the Moon her course has run, 
When all darkness fleets away, 


Then we see thee, glorious Sun. 


MARIA LOUISA HATHORNE, 





For the SpEcTATOR. 
ADDRESS TO THE MOON. 


How sweet the silver Moon’s pale ray, 
Falls trembling on the distant bay, 
O’er which the breezes sigh no more, 
Nor billows lash the sounding shore. 
Say, do the eyes of those I love, 
Behold thee as thou soar’st above, 
Lonely, majestick and serene, 

The calm and placid evening’s Queen? 
Say, if upon thy peaceful breast, 
Departed spirits find their rest, 

For who would wish a fairer home, 
Than in that bright, refulgent dome? 
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DOMESTIC NEWS 


A Gentleman from Savannah was carried to our Hospi- 
tal with a Fever a short time since, and died on Friday. 





We understand that the installation of the Rev. Mr. 
Flint, is postponed on account of his illness. 





A case of Suicide occurred in this Town, on the 15 inst.” 
We have heard it remarked that more Suicides are gen- 
erally committed in Autumn, than in all the rest of the 
Year. 





The Circulation of the Spectator continues to increase. 
We have obtained several subscribers in the State of 
Maine. 





We are much Surprised that none of our Brother Edi- 
tors have yet noticed our Paper. This must be owing to 
envy. We are daily looking for a review of it in the 
English Magazines, which we only hope will be as fa- 
vourable as we deserve. 





A REQUEST. 


As it is part of the plan of the Spectator to criticise home- 
manufactured Publications, we most earnestly desire 
some of our benevolent Readers to write a book for our 
special benefit. At present, we feel as we were wont to 


21 The suicide of William Norton, truckman, who hanged himself in 
a barn, is noted in the Essex Register for September 15, 1820. 
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do in our days of Boyhood, when we possessed a 
Hatchet, without anything wherewithal to exercise it 
upon. We engage to execute the Printing, and Binding, 
and to procure the Paper for the Work, free of all ex- 
pense to the Author. If this request should be denied us, 
we must infallibly turn our arms against our own writ- 
ings, which, as they will not stand the test of Criticism, 
we feel very unwilling to do. 

We do not wish that the proposed work should be too 
perfect; the Author will please to make a few blunders, 
for us to exercise our talents upon. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONEY WANTED. 


Good Security will be given for a sMALL SUM OF MONEY, 
to be repaid in ONE MONTH. 
Apply at this Office. 





PRINTING in most of its branches, is executed with Des- 
patch by NATHL. HATHORNE. 


An industrious Person may, by applying at this Office, 
meet with employment as CARRIER of the sPECTATOR. 
GOOD RECCOMENDATIONS for HONESTY and activity will 
be required. 





The price of the Spectator to Non-Susscrisers, will in 
future be ONE CT. for each paper. 





Advertisements can be inserted but ONCE in this paper. 
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LOST, 


On Saturday evening last, one new CENT. Any Per- 
son leaving it at this Office shall receive a reward of 
TWO PINS. 





We are still favoured with most deligthtful weather. 


Every Reader of taste must admire the elegant “AD- 
DRESS TQ) THE SUN,” with which our pages are 
this day honoured. The lofty Sublimity, the refined 
Tenderness, which breathes throughout every line of 
this production, are unequalled in modern writings. 





Notice to Correspondents. 

We are sorry to be under the nescessity of informing the 
Publick that we have received no Communications since 
our last. 





Letters were received in this town from the State of 
Maine on Saturday the 15th, but nothing is contained 
in them of any importance to the Public. 





Another Person was carried to the Hospital on Satur- 
day, but with what disease we are unacquainted. 
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No. 6 
THE SPECTATOR. 


EDITED BY N. HATHORNE. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 25, 1820. 


COURAGE. 

True Courage is not that insensibility to danger, which 
is oftener met with in brutes than in men. It is not to 
despise life, and to risk it without cause. This is more 
allied to madness. It is not in battle that true courage 
is always found. Even a coward will “face the Can- 
non’s mouth” when he is aware that it is less dangerous 
to fight than to fly. The reputation for courage of many 
men is perhaps obtained by accident. I remember when 
I was a School boy, being somewhat disconcerted by the 
horrours of a battle of snow-balls, I blundered into the 
Enemy’s ranks. No sooner did I discover my mistake 
than I rectified it with the greatest possible speed, and 
on my return to my own party was greeted with ill-de- 
served praises, for daring to venture into the very mid- 
dle of the dreaded Foe. The hurry and tumult of a 
battle will generally awaken a momentary courage, and 
thus excited, a man may perform deeds of valour, the 
very thougt of which, in his cooler moments would 
make him shudder. Perhaps the noblest species of 
courage is in a good cause, to brave the bad opinion of 
the world. If often requires a far greater exertion of 
mind to bear being called by the name of coward, than to 
fight ten duels. The duellist may with much more pro- 
priety be called a coward, than he who refuses a chal- 
lenge. 
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POETRY. 


For the SpecrarTor. 


The billowy Ocean rolls its wave, 
Above the shipwreck’d Sailor’s Grave, 
Around him ever roars the Deep, 
And lulls his wearied form to sleep, 
Low in the deep Sea’s darkest dell, 
He hears no more the tempest swell. 





DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Professor Brasier has accepted the call of the North So- 
ciety, to become their Pastor. 





John Dike Esq. and his lady, arrived from the Eastward 
on Tuesday last, & have politely favoured us with the 
following particulars. 





The state of things in general was much better than had 
been expected. The report which was circulated here, 
that the People of Maine were obliged to eat Shoe- 
Leather, was totally without foundation. 





Mr. Richard Manning has been appointed Justice of 
the Peace, by his Excellency Gov. King, with the advice 
and consent of the Council. From the talents of this 
Gentleman, we are confident, that the arduous duties of 
his exalted station, will be well discharged. 
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There is an intention of marriage between the celebrated 
Dr. Winthrop Brown, and the beautiful and accom- 
plished Miss Sophia Longley, both of Raymond. Dr. 
Brown has purchased the elegant Mansion of the late 
Dr. Brigham, together with the Land adjoining, and in- 
tends to pass his future life in rural felicity. 





William Dingley Esq. of Raymond has raised upwards 
of 10 dollars worth of water, and musk Melons, upon 
one piece of Ground. It would be well to lay this state- 
ment before the Agricultural Society. 





We understand that Mrs. Dike, with that coolness and 
intrepidity which have ever distinguished her, did most 
valourously attack and destroy, two enormous and hor- 
rifick striped Serpents, one of which was at that very 
moment engaged in swallowing a large toad. We could 
not have given credit to this wonderful recital, had we 
not have received the particulars from the lady herself. 
This is true Courage. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BLANK BOOKS made and for sale by 


N. HATHORNE. 





WANTED. 


A Person to take the whole charge of the SPECTATOR 
ESTABLISHMENT, the present Editor intending 
soon to retire from Business. 

Sept. 25, 1820. 
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NOTICE. 


All persons having demands against the SPECTATOR, 
are particularly requested to present them on or before 
MONDAY the 9th Day of October next. 


Sept. 25, 1820. 


ATTENTION. 


The Members of the PIN SOCIETY, are, ONE and 
ALL, requested to meet at their Room on WEpNEsDAY 
next at 5 o Clock in the afternoon, when Business of im- 
portance will be discussed. 

N. Hatuorne, Sec’y 





The multiplicity of Business, at present upon our hands, 
will not permit us to continue the publication of the 
Spectator longer than till the expiration of the present 
Term, which will be on the ninth of October. 

We should be happy to find some Gentleman of talents 
and knowledge, whose care might cherish this yet in- 
fant Publication, but, in all our researches, we have met 
with none who were willing to undertake so momen- 
tuous a charge. 


We have only to add, that if any of our Subscribers are 
not satisfied with the Spectator, no payment will be re- 
quired of them. 





We have been advised to call a meeting of our Sub- 
scribers, in order to decide whether our terms shall be 
four cents per month, or only two. We on our parts 
consider two cts. as quite sufficient. If any our Patrons 
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think otherwise, they are perferfectly at liberty to pay 
as much as they please. 





The sixth number marks the end of the Spectator. After 
a busy winter, Hawthorne started, in August, 1821, to attend 
Bowdoin College. 


The only appendix to be given to the Spectator is a selec- 
tion from the minutes and proceedings of the Pin Society, the 
manuscript of which is a tiny notebook, also in Miss Manning’s 
possession. 

“Proceedings of the Pin Society 
Vol. Ist. 
For June 1820. 


Books kept by Nath Hathorne 





The Pin Society 


Be it remembered, that on the 10 day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1820, we, the undersigned Subscribers, 
have cunglomerated ourselves into a Corporation, under 
the name of The Pin Society, and have consented to the 
following rules of the said Society. 


Nathaniel Hathorne 
M. L. Hathorne 


Article 1st 


In playing Battledoor, after the number of 20 shall be 
attained, the Member of this Society who first misses 
hitting the Shuttlecock, shall pay into the treasury of 
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this society, the sum of one pin; after the number of 40 
shall be attained 2 pins, and so on. 
Abolished 

Article 2d. 
A meeting of this Society shall be holden at their Room 
on Saturday, and every Member who shall fail of ap- 
pearance, shall pay into the treasury the sum of 4 pins. 

Article 3rd. 


Each Member of this Society shall pay a weekly assess- 
ment of 2 pins. 
Article 4th. 


After a sum becomes due to this Society, the interest of 
one pin for every 10, will be required for each day the 
payment is delayed. 
Article sth. 
This society shall lend any sum of pins, to any creditable 
person, at the interest of one pin a day, for every ten. 
Article 6th. 
This society shall not sell pins untill they possess 300 in 


the treasury. Abolished. 


The above regulations are agreed to without exception. 


Nathaniel Hathorne 
Maria L. Hathorne. 





Proceedings of The Pin Society. 


At a meeting of the Pin Society, on the 10 day June, 
Nathaniel Hathorne and Maria L. Hathorne were un- 
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animously chosen managers of said Society, and Nathan- 
iel Hathorne was chosen Secretary and Treasurer. 


Then follow some pages of entries which read, with no 
variation save in date and number of pins, like this one. 
“At a meeting of the Pin Society on Saturday, the 12th 
day of August, 88 pins were found in the treasury. Noth- 
ing due to the Society. All Assessments for next week 
paid.” On the 26th of August, we regret to read “4 pins 
due from M. L. Hathorne to the Society for non ap- 
pearance”; and again on October 7th, she was fined 15 
pins for some misdemeanor too dreadful to be named. 
At the meeting on December 9th, “a Donation of 1 pin 
from each Member was received, amounting in the 
whole to 2 pins.” 


At the same momentous meeting of December 9th, we 
read that “by an unanimous vote of the Society, Nathe 
Hathorne Esq. was appointed Advocate to plead in all 
disputes which may affect the Pin Society, with the title 
of Honourable, and Maria Louisa Hathorne was ap- 
pointed second Pin Counter, with the title of Accurate, 
and each of the above members were appointed to wear 
caps and wooden sticks in token of their Dignity, and all 
the inferiour members of the Society shall upon the pass- 
ing of either of these important personages, compress 
their noses, between the thumb & finger of the right 
hand, and trumpet to the tune of ‘Hail our Chiefs’ and 
in default of performing this ceremony, each offending 
Member shall pay into the Treasury the sum of 10 pins.” 


These titles were immediately brought into official use. 
“At a 2d speciall meeting of the Pin Society on the 21st 
day of February 1821, the Hon. Nath Hathorne rose 
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and addressed the Society, proposing that the funds of 
the Pin Society should be equally divided among the 
Members. The accurate Maria L. Hathorne rose, and 
required of the Hon. Gentleman, his reason for desir- 
ing that this should be done. The Hon. Gentleman 
stated that a great number of the members owed more 
pins than they possessed, and that if new members were 
to be admitted it would be advisable to begin anew.” 


The Pin Society continued to be very active until the 
eve of the Honourable Advocate’s departure for college. 
The constitution was revised, and several articles abol- 
ished. The last entry reads as follows: “At a meeting 
of the Pin Society on Saturday the 25th day of August 
1821, the Hon. N. Hathorne moved that the debts and 
funds of the Pin Society should be equally divided 
among the Members; and that all the operations of the 
Society, the accumulation of debts by the non-payment 
of assessments and fines, should cease untill a meeting of 
all the members of the Pin Society should decree, that 
the said Society should renew the exersise of all its func- 
tions. The reasons which the Hon. Gentleman offered 
for this Motion, were that a large proportion of the 
Members were absent from the town; and those who re- 
mained were unwilling to meet without them; that all 
the Members, thus few, owed the same sums; and had 
deposited equal sums in the treasury, and that therefore 
no one would suffer any loss by the proposed Measures. 
The Motion was without division agreed to. 
And the Meeting adjourned.” 
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Bits of Cambridge History. By Samuel Francis Batchelder. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1930. Pp. 349. 
Illustrations and map. $4.00.) 


Cambridge has been fortunate in respect to local history. 
She has harbored many entertaining characters and has set the 
scene for many episodes full of interest in themselves, so that 
the task of the antiquarian in her archives has been far from 
dry-as-dust. Better still, in Mr. Batchelder she had an anti- 
quarian who was much more —a genial narrator, something 
of a wit, and an observer of history who always kept a wary 
eye cocked for the absurdities of the less sceptical. His sense for 
the picturesque and colorful was always shrewd. Bits of Cam- 
bridge History, four of his historical papers originally read 
completely or in part before the Cambridge Historical Society, 
is, therefore, a richly rewarding volume. 

The first paper, “Burgoyne and his Officers in Cambridge,” 
tells a story which gives admirable scope for Mr. Batchelder’s 
vigorous style and his no less vigorous delight in plain speaking, 
even when he is flying in the face of the most sacred tenets of 
local patriots. Cambridge, its citizens, its government, and 
Harvard College, as they were when Burgoyne knew them, 
are treated to a trenchant but thoroughly good-humored and 
often witty castigation for the pettiness and the selfish — even 
dishonest — meanness which they showed in 1777 and 1778. 
There are many variations on the theme: “That astute war- 
rior (one Captain Henley) had driven perhaps as hard a bar- 
gain as Cambridge landlords have ever made, which is saying 
a good deal in a town where the systematic fleecing of stu- 
dents has rendered the inhabitants past masters of extortion.” 
Yet there is no denunciation for denunciation’s sake; there is 
no tendency to blacken the Americans and to glorify their 
visitors from overseas except in so far as each party deserves 
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it on the basis of sound evidence. Heath comes off well, and if 
the Cambridge authorities and their people do not, it is because 
they have no just claim to gentler handling. The paper as a 
whole is much more than a “bit” of local history. It is a gen- 
uine contribution to the study of popular feeling in the colonies 
at the time of Burgoyne’s stay in Cambridge. If one town 
happens to be the scene, the action none the less depends on 
motives and personalities, the significance of which was widely 
felt. 

The third paper, a devastating analysis of “The Washington 
Elm Tradition,” destroys a local legend hallowed for genera- 
tions by popular credence, but the wrecking is done so deftly and 
with such complete fairness to all the evidence that the result 
is delightful reading to any one except the most embittered 
champion of all tradition, even when tradition and truth are 
at odds. The papers on “Colonel Henry Vassall” and “The 
Adventures of John Nutting, Cambridge Loyalist,” are per- 
haps less important, but each deals with interesting characters 
and events sufficiently dramatic to make good reading, even 
for those who have no concern with Cambridge history in and 
for itself. Nutting stands out particularly, partly because he 
was, no doubt, a Yankee with all the good and bad qualities 
of his breed highly developed, and partly because of Mr. 
Batchelder’s skill in the difficult art of creating flesh and blood 
out of historical data. 

The book probably has its faults and its share of errors. Cer- 
tainly some readers will find intrusive the subheadings which 
interrupt the first paper and break awkwardly the author’s 
closely knit structure. But it would be ungracious to hunt 
down the shortcomings of this book, since it is an excellent 
example of what local history may be at its best — and usually, 
alas, is not. If it had no other claim, and it has many, Bits of 
Cambridge History should hold its place as a model for the 
local antiquarian, who all too often produces dreary collections 
of bare fact out of fields no less rich than that in which Mr. 
Batchelder cultivates good narrative, good characterization, 
and the quality of life which comes only when history is writ- 
ten expertly and with art. K. B. Murpock. 
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Pierre, or The Ambiguities. By Herman Melville. Edited by 
Robert S. Forsythe. Americana Deserta Series. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1930. Pp. xxxviii, 416. $3.00.) 


If one can swallow the unpalatable title of this series — 
Americana Deserta — with its flippant and smartaleckish pun 
upon Doughty’s noble book, the present volume makes available 
for the first time to those who are not so fortunate as to have 
discovered and purchased a first edition of Pierre, the original 
text of Melville’s danse macabre. 

No alterations of the original have been made “except (1) in 
the correction of obvious typographical and grammatical errors; 
and (2) in the systematizing, according to Melville’s own 
usage, of spelling, capitalization, hyphenation, and punctua- 
tion.” These minor revisions have been most judiciously exe- 
cuted by the editor, Professor Robert S. Forsythe, who adds a 
scholarly introduction to the book. 

In 1851, at the age of thirty-two, a few weeks after dis- 
patching the manuscript of Moby Dick to his publishers, Her- 
man Melville wrote to a neighbor in Pittsfield who had pre- 
sented him with two books: “the Fates have plunged me into 
certain silly thoughts and wayward speculations which will pre- 
vent me, for a time, from falling into the reveries of these 
books — for a fine book is a sort of revery to us— is it not?” 

He could not read these books, in other words, because he 
had submitted to “possession,” a “possession” which drove him 
to the locked seclusion of his workroom on the second floor. 
Here it was he wrote for Fate, before the window facing Grey- 
lock up against the northern sky. 

He was at it for a fevered year and then emerged, a shattered 
victim, with the diabolic manuscript of Pierre. He might him- 
self defensively have spoken of the substance of his mysterious 
book as “silly thoughts and wayward speculations,” but he was 
far too sensitive to accept with humorous offhandedness any 
such judgment from his fellows. He had written “what he 
thought to be new, or at least miserably neglected Truth,” and 
from the fact that he took pains to forespeak and everlastingly 
repudiate the anticipated censure of the critics, it may be sur- 
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mised that when upon the publication of Pierre the critics to a 
man rose to denounce him each sneer was the lash of a whip 
across a face already scrunched up in pain. 

The story of Pierre opens with an extravagant and senti- 
mentally artificial account of the gifts and graces of the hero. 
He is a manly young aristocrat with a fortune, who lives like a 
Virginian blood with his queenly mother in the family manor 
house. His Victorian heart of gold beats with ideal pubescent 
affections — glowing enough to answer the demands of his de- 
voted mother as well as of a charming girl to whom he is en- 
gaged. And to add to the perfection of the ensemble the gods 
have favored him with a touch of literary genius. Will he not 
marry and live happily ever after? No. The three ironic spin- 
sters have arranged it otherwise. For quite by chance one day he 
meets the hauntingly tragic gaze of a mysterious girl — Isabel, 
the eternal Sybil. And at that instant the pair are seized by the 
unambiguous hand of destiny. Although Isabel turns out to be 
Pierre’s half-sister, like Tristan and Isolde they have partaken, 
and no private wills can drive them asunder. Everything that 
follows: the desperate rending of old loyalties, the precipitous 
flight, the furious efforts to circumvent misfortune and all the 
hate, despair, and madness that result, are for Pierre the direct 
consequence of the predicament of having fallen in love —a 
fact which receives from him but tangential recognition — 
with the illegitimate daughter of his dead father. It is only later 
that Pierre apprehends the utter extent of his need: “Call me 
brother no more!” he says heatedly to Isabel. “How knowest 
thou I am thy brother? Did thy mother tell thee? Did my 
father say so to me? —I am Pierre, and thou Isabel, wide 
brother and sister in the common humanity—no more. For 
the rest, let the gods look after their own combustibles. If they 
have put powder casks in me —let them look to it! Let them 
look to it!” 

All the morbid reasonings which derive from the underlying 
malistic sentiments to which Pierre as the story progresses gives 
eloquent and superb expression are engendered by the failure to 
surmount the obstacles which arise out of this situation. I can 
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hardly see how there can be any disagreement about the fact 
that a compulsive socially-unsanctioned passion — in this case 
incest — is the nucleus of the book. 

Professor Forsythe, however, in his accurate, thorough and 
most gentlemanly introduction does not mention the word in- 
cest. In fact he says: “The plot of Pierre itself can hardly be 
considered of especial interest or importance. It is sensational 
and unconvincing. The action is, however, only a necessary 
structure erected upon the foundation of Melville’s ideas of 
life. To the reader of today, it is these ideas and the problems 
which arise from them that constitute the most valuable part of 
the novel.” 

To me the value of the novel is the consummate sorcery of 
Melville’s language, particularly in certain portions of the 
book. The ideas, as such, are not especially important — in fact, 
they are for the most part quite illogical — but taken as a series 
of overtones or intellectual orchestrations for emotional states 
and permutations, they are as thrillingly rewarding as anything 
in our literature. It is the logic of the passions, we might say, 
rather than the logic of the ideas that absorbs us. Having heard 
others at just this stage of affective development express similar 
opinions, and on discovering Pierre, embrace it as a Bible, I am 
prepared to regard such rationalizations as the outcome of a par- 
ticular constellation of emotive tensions. For instance, the mar- 
velous ironic whimsy of the semi-philosophical section on 
“Chronometricals and Horologicals,” aside from its acute ob- 
servations of fact, is representative of a particular organization 
of the sentiments. It is the product, one might say, of a dichoto- 
mized mind. 

These facts, however, have little to do with the delight which 
we experience when at the critical moments of the story Mel- 
ville gathers together the widespread resources of his genius and 
compresses them to a focus of intense experience. 

It is to be granted that there are many dissonances in this 
pseudo-morphic novel and that the treatment of the plot is in 
many respects artificial and melodramatic, but far from con- 
sidering the plot itself as unimportant, I should maintain that 
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the ensuing sentiments are meaningless without it. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand how Pierre came by them if one keeps in 
mind the nuclear situation. But since it is probable that at this 
period of his life the author himself was agitated by the same 
emotions, it is at least permissible to advance the biographical 
query: how did Melville come by them? For if, as Professor 
Forsythe believes, the plot was constructed by Melville as a 
scaffolding for his ideas, we have yet to explain the genesis of 
the latter — the blackest in the history of American literature. 
In fact no bleeding man before or since ever hurled in the teeth 
of society more eternally vitriolic words. 

Professor Forsythe, furthermore, takes special pains to dis- 
sociate the story of Pierre from the story of Melville. He so be- 
labors this point that the reader may suspect that he is practicing 
Melville’s preaching; namely, that “man, in the ideal, is so 
noble and so sparkling, such a grand and glowing creature, that 
over any ignominious blemish in him all his fellows should run 
to throw their costliest robes.” As if Melville, that “mighty 
pageant creature, formed for noble tragedies” needed any such 
coddling — except perhaps to preserve a perfunctory reputation 
with tame and sessile souls who never would understand him. 

Pierre, like Faust, is rather to be taken as a spiritual biog- 
raphy, a modern counterpart, let us say, of the Confessions of 
St. Augustine. For it is clear that Melville’s notion of a great 
book was much the same as Dante’s. A theorem which, stripped 
of its trappings, would lay stress upon the poetical account of 
the states and transmutations of a man’s central and most pro- 
found feelings towards the varied aspects of the universe taken 
as a whole. 

In this sense Pierre is most certainly autobiographical, and 
Melville merely tells us the expected when he, looking over 
the shoulder of Pierre and reading what he has written, says “he 
seems to have directly plagiarized from his own experience.” It 
was due to the compelling and unresolvable character of Mel- 
ville’s personal conflicts that he was never able during this 
period to achieve the desired state of aesthetic detachment. 

In fact he gives us reasons to believe that his writing was of 
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secondary importance to him; for instance, when commenting 
upon the effort which Pierre, a thin disguise for himself, is ex- 
pending upon his transcendental book, Melville writes: “that 
which now absorbs the time and life of Pierre, is not the book, 
but the primitive elementalizing of the strange stuff, which in 
the act of attempting that book, was upheaved and upgushed in 
his soul.” For in the last analysis “all the great books in the 
world are but the mutilated shadowings-forth of invisible and 
unembodied images in the soul ; so that they are but the mirrors, 
distortedly reflecting to us our own things; and never mind what 
the mirror may be, if we would see the object, we must look at 
the object itself, and not at its reflection.” 

It is because in this instance Melville puts the soul of man 
first and its literary “shadowings-forth” second that some critics 
consider Pierre his best book, and others consider it his worst. 


Henry A. Murray, Jr. 


Shipbuilding Days in Casco Bay, 1727-1890. By William 
Hutchinson Rowe, Member of Maine Historical Society. 
(Yarmouth, Maine: [The Author]. 1929. Pp. 222. Illus- 
trated. $5.00.) 


Mr. Rowe has gone the rounds of Casco Bay from Ferry 
Village to Harpswell, located the old shipyards, enumerated as 
completely as possible their ships, and characterized the men 
who built them. It can not be said that these chapters are very 
interesting to a general reader, but it was a labor of love to 
collect and record such data before they perished in the mem- 
ories of living men. Half the book, however, is devoted to true 
stories of Maine ships—the privateer Dart, the Active which 
skipper Ireson failed to rescue, the Casco Bay forty-niners, the 
tale of the survivors of the Hornet, twice told by Mark Twain, 
and Captain Oakes’s bright narrative of his rescue from the 
sinking S. C. Blanchard. These alone would justify the col- 
lector of maritime history in procuring the book. 

The maritime history of Maine, to which Mr. Rowe mod- 
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estly describes his work as a series of footnotes, remains to be 
written — it can only be worthily written after spade-work 
such as this author has done. It will be a very different tale 
from that of Massachusetts. There will be no whaling, or 
clipper-ship climax; indeed Maine reached her maritime acme 
around 1875—some would say 1885 — by her peculiar apti- 
tude for what was already a dying business, the building and 
operating of wooden sailing ships. Instead of a few foci, such 
as Salem, Boston, and New Bedford, “hundred harbored 
Maine” has at least that many centers. There were almost 
countless places with an independent maritime life, and the 
coaster of Frenchman’s Bay had no more connection with the 
deep seaman of Searsport than if he had been a sponge-fisher- 
man in the Bahama keys. Shipbuilding supported some com- 
munities, the China trade others, the coasting trade very many ; 
several Maine ports owned a fleet of trawlers or seiners; the 
now forgotten “po’gie” fattened others. These are no more; 
and the herring, the lobster and the yacht, have taken up but 
little of the slack. No historian of maritime Maine can afford 
to neglect the social side of the story. ‘Towns where every 
able-bodied man and boy had the opportunity for work re- 
quiring the highest skill, judgment, courage and artistic per- 
ception, in the building and handling of sailing ships, are now 
competing for the passing trade of tin-can tourists. Islands 
where scores of families once lived by a nice balance between 
agriculture, stock-raising, boat-building, and coasting, are now 
depopulated, the fields grown up to spruce and alders, nothing 
left of the comfortable houses but the granite sills. 


Three great books have preserved some of the human values 
of maritime Maine in her heyday: Mrs. Stowe’s The Pearl of 
Orr’s Island, Mrs. Jewett’s The Country of the Pointed Firs, 
and President Eliot’s John Gilley. The historian who can do 
as much for the entire state, and who can weave into one nar- 
rative the story of the pre-machine age as it was lived between 
Kittery Point and Calais, will need the industry and the genius 
of Parkman. 


S. E. Morison. 
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Lucy Stone: Pioneer of Woman’s Rights. By Alice Stone 
Blackwell. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1930. 
Pp. vii, 313. Illustrated. $3.00.) 


As a pioneer in the struggle for woman’s rights Lucy Stone 
has been pretty generally forgotten by present-day Americans 
except as she is associated in their minds with her insistence 
on retaining her maiden name after marriage. As the present 
much-needed biography shows, however, this act was, in a 
sense, not characteristic of her, for, though she displayed in- 
domitable pluck in every reform enterprise she espoused, her 
temper was averse to showmanship and eccentricity. 

The author makes her out a charming figure, indeed. Her 
audiences, brought together by morbid curiosity, “expected a 
woman’s rights advocate to be a tall, aggressive, disagreeable 
woman, with masculine manners and a strident voice. Instead 
they found a small, quiet woman, with gentle, unaffected man- 
ners, and the sweetest voice ever possessed by a public speaker” 
(page 93). Her grace of deportment only increased the rage 
of the anti-feminists who consoled themselves, however, with 
the thought that her very femininity would serve to cut short 
her career on the platform. As a contributor to the Boston 
Post wrote, 

A name like Curtius’ shall be his, 
On fame’s loud trumpet blown, 
Who with a wedding kiss shuts up 
The mouth of Lucy Stone! 
Her marriage, in 1855, to Henry B. Blackwell only resulted 
in bringing a second persistent advocate of equal rights into the 
arena, and their union in time produced a third champion in 
the person of their daughter, the author of the present volume. 

The chief new light on the woman’s rights movement is 
shed by Miss Blackwell’s circumstantial account of the split 
that occurred within the ranks shortly after the Civil War. 
This whole episode is glossed over by the monumental History 
of Woman Suffrage, edited by Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and others, and also by Ida Husted Harper in 
her authorized three-volume biography of Miss Anthony. The 
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facts refiect great credit on Lucy Stone and her followers, and 
show Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, at this stage of their 
career, as the nucleus of the lunatic fringe. One of their male 
allies, George Francis Train, seemed even to William Lloyd 
Garrison a “crack-brained harlequin and semi-lunatic” (page 
211). 

The author, who evidently inherits many of her mother’s 
qualities, writes with quiet self-restraint. She is content, for 
the most part, to allow the facts to speak for themselves. The 
volume is a valuable addition to the biographical literature of 
American social history. 

A. M. ScHLEsINGER. 


The Puritan Mind. By Herbert Wallace Schneider. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1930. Pp. 301. $3.00.) 


Professor Schneider, as a student of philosophy, has in this 
work undertaken to supplement the works of colonial historians. 
He has set out to survey the history of New England’s intellec- 
tual life, to describe the original philosophy, the process by 
which the early radical urge crystallized into formalism, the 
attempt to revivify it in the Great Awakening, its death agonies 
in the early nineteenth century, and its ghostly survival in the 
person of Hawthorne, whom he takes to be the last of the Puri- 
tans. In the main, as he himself says of one episode, “historians 
now agree on the general outline of the story”; it has been his 
purpose to accept the outline and to fill in the philosophical and 
intellectual implications. 

Such a prospect is at once fascinating and dangerous. Where 
the political or social historian can make his material intelligible 
to present day comprehensions, the intellectual historian is 
compelled to deal in outworn and forgotten issues, and he re- 
quires a large knowledge of the points of view in their original 
settings and great accuracy in translating them into a modern 
vocabulary. Mr. Schneider has, fortunately, gone to at least 
some of the sources for fresh statements of the problems, but the 
student can not help wondering if his bibliography still repre- 
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sents enough research to justify him in his conclusions. He sees, 
for instance, how Cotton, in the Way of the Churches Cleared, 
indicates that the teaching of Ames and Parker provided the im- 
mediate source for New England Congregationalism, but he 
does not follow up this observation with any study of the Eng- 
lish situation or of the state of ecclesiastical opinion at the time 
of the migration; instead he treats all New England phenom- 
ena as indigenous developments. This attitude in colonial his- 
tory is harmful enough under normal circumstances, but in the 
field of intellectual history can not help leading to an excessive 
emphasis upon what remains after all a colonial school of 
thought, and to some out and out misstatement. Thus when he 
says that to the Puritan the “chief value” of an appeal to Scrip- 
ture was that it would justify anything at all he forgets that, 
however much Puritan thinking may have been a process of 
rationalization, by the time the New England Congregational- 
ists arrived in this country they had been so thoroughly schooled 
in the course of a long controversy that they had quite definite 
ideas as to just what the Bible would and would not sanction. 
He finds the synod of 1637 a reversal of what he supposes was 
the clergy’s attitude toward synods, but it is quite apparent that 
from the first preaching of the Congregational Way by Robert 
Browne, the system had always allowed such consultive or de- 
liberative gatherings as this one. He declares, in connection with 
Roger Williams, that the Puritans were anxious to minimize 
the issue between the Separatists and Conformists, now that 
they had migrated, but he remains apparently unaware of the 
large part a non-separating position had played in determining 
the Puritan course in England and therefore in New England; 
the real significance of Puritan as opposed to Separatist is no- 
where to.be found in this book. He sees in Congregationalism a 
“democracy of the elect,” but he fails to note that in the dis- 
cipline as elaborated before 1630, both by Separatists like Rob- 
inson and Ainsworth and by Non-Separatists like Bradshaw and 
Jacob, the charge of “democracy” had been repelled and the 
theory developed to give the elders, once they were elected, a 
frankly “aristocraticall” power. 
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The story of witchcraft in Salem is sandwiched in between an 
account of the Pequot war and the Williams episode, and the 
conclusion reached is that the troubles finally subsided and 
“the whole affair tended merely to strengthen their faith in the 
divine mission of New England,” so that the general reaction, 
of which the repentance of Sewall is the most famous instance, 
is entirely lost sight of. When Gorges and Morton were attack- 
ing the Royal Charter in 1634 Mr. Schneider declares the 
Puritans “were forced to relax their holy endeavours a bit,” but 
Winthrop and the Colony Records give plentiful testimony 
that at that very time the colony was erecting fortifications in 
the harbor and being advised by the ministers that if a governor 
were sent over “we ought not to accept him, but defend our 
lawful possessions (if we were able).” To Mr. Schneider one 
section in the chapter on Civil Magistrates in the Cambridge 
Platform “obscures” another one; if so, however, this conflict 
is not peculiar to New England, for if one will compare these 
passages with the Huguenot Confessio de Foi, for instance, or 
the Confessio Belgica, or with the last chapter of Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes, he will see that the distinction between the separate realms 
of church and state was a Reformation commonplace and that 
it was never felt in the slightest to conflict with the magistrates’ 
duty of caring for matters of religion. Finally, Mr. Schneider 
declares the notion of a “Holy Commonwealth” was “only 
gradually built up” in New England; he ignores again the 
whole body of previous thought and the specific injunctions of 
Robinson to the Plymouth settlers and Winthrop to those of 
Massachusetts in his sermon aboard the Arbella, wherein he 
stated that the colony was going “to live under a due form of 
government both civil and ecclesiastical” and that it had en- 
tered into a covenant with God for such ends. These omissions 
seem to indicate that Mr. Schneider has not been sufficiently 
accurate in his inventory of the intellectual equipment of the 
first settlers, and therefore make the reader wary of his con- 
clusions. He marvels that a deterministic philosophy should have 
inspired the erection of the Holy Commonwealth, but one won- 
ders if a study of the disputes over church discipline which had 
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been agitating England for sixty years before 1630 might not 
give a more pertinent explanation for the deeds of the settlers. 
In that long preoccupation with the problems of government 
practically all the issues which concerned the Holy Common- 
wealth had been raised and thrashed out, and the Congrega- 
tional Way did not have to wait for Cotton’s Keys to become, as 
Mr. Schneider says, “popularized in New England.” 

In later chapters, where the material has received fuller his- 
torical treatment in other works, Mr. Schneider’s conclusions 
are somewhat safer, though they still suffer from a lack of 
coérdination with larger intellectual movements. He finds Ed- 
wards “surprisingly blind to the political philosophy of the Holy 
Commonwealth,” without indicating that by Edwards’ time 
problems of discipline had ceased to be matters of vital con- 
troversy and this surprising “blindness” was not limited to New 
England. He does not see the English forces at work on the 
men who founded the Brattle Street Church; he does, however, 
indicate the larger sources for the thought of Samuel Johnson, 
though for a chapter in intellectual history this section lays an 
undue stress upon biographical detail. All these chapters are 
well written, and demonstrate an occasional flair for a well- 
turned phrase. As examples of analysis they are often marred by 
the use of long quotations. Each phase of the narrative clearly 
invites more detailed exposition than Mr. Schneider has been 
able to give it. His buok is undoubtedly a step in the right direc- 
tion; it is an attempt to meet Puritan thinking half-way. Its 
defects are those of a pioneer, or almost pioneer work: a tend- 
ency to too easy generalization, to accepting a few outstanding 
documents as typical statements of a complex movement, to 
neglecting sources and influences which place an intellectual 
development in its true light. We shall not be able to achieve 
what the writer of the jacket blurb has called “a spiritual 
Baedeker of New England’s capital” until the intellectual 
edifices have been more precisely located. 

Perry G. MILuer. 
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John Marsh, Pioneer. By George D. Lyman. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1930. Pp. xii, 394. Illustrated. 
$3.50.) 


John Marsh, the hero of this fascinating biography, was a 
nineteenth-century Ledyard. He was a New Englander, born 
at Danvers, educated at Harvard, expelled for writing an in- 
sulting note to his professors in the “Great Rebellion” of 1820, 
reinstated and graduated in 1823, and sent immediately after 
to Fort St. Anthony to earn, by tutoring, the means for a med- 
ical education. He undertook at the fort the work of an as- 
sistant Indian agent, and in the course of it became enamored 
of a half-breed daughter of the wilderness who aided him in 
the preparation of a Sioux dictionary and grammar and to whom 
in return he gave a son. This alliance induced him to engage 
as a Sioux partisan in the tribal quarrels of the forest, and 
eventually, as a merchant at Prairie du Chien, to go to the 
lengths of betraying to his savage associates a delegate of Sauk 
and Fox Indians on their way to a conference, with a resulting 
massacre and a subsequent ferocious retaliation. He succeeded 
in enlisting the Sioux in the war of 1832 against Black Hawk, 
himself taking part in the brutal massacre of a remnant of the 
Hawk’s fugitive hostiles as they were seeking to retreat across 
the Mississippi. He came soon after into collision with fed- 
eral law on the score of having sold arms to the Sioux, and, 
his mate having died, fled from arrest to Independence. He 
busied himself there for a time as fur trader, merchant and 
saloon keeper, but presently failed, and in 1836, after an ad- 
venturous journey down the Santa Fé trail, was at Los Angeles. 
He managed to establish himself there, thanks to the latinity of 
a Harvard degree which no one could translate, and to some 
reading done at Fort St. Anthony, as a physician and surgeon, 
the first in California. After a year’s doctoring he acquired 
at the price of five hundred dollars a seventeen thousand acre 
ranch, Los Meganos, in the San Joaquin Valley, to the devel- 
opment of which he devoted himself as well as the fruits of his 
continued ministrations as a doctor during the remainder of 
his years. He participated in the gold rush of 1849, enriching 
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himself thereby both as miner and as rancher, so that by the 
time of his death he had achieved the darling ambition of his 
heart — wealth. 

The author of this book has made a notable contribution to 
the historical literature of the frontier. He has written a biog- 
raphy based almost wholly on sources, on Marsh materials 
found in abundance in California (Dr. Marsh having been a 
prolific writer), and on other primary sources unearthed with 
great ingenuity and zeal in the Middle West, in New Eng- 
land, and in Washington. He has skilfully woven the scat- 
tering threads of this frontier story into the fabric of American 
history. He has presented his hero, as a biographer should, 
sympathetically yet without blinking the truth. The portrait 
is one of a strong, virile adventurer, selfish and grasping, who 
abandoned an infant son, neglected aged parents, gouged pa- 
tients, established wherever he went a reputation for avarice 
and penuriousness, and finally met his death at the hands of 
Mexican murderers because of having cheated workmen of 
their wages. What is outstanding in this admirable book is its 
literary quality, its combination of simplicity with rapidity and 
dramatic power. The author is a literary artist, and he is an 
artist also in his maps, illustrations, and section titles. 

The book calls for little criticism. The author seems some- 
what to have overstressed the significance of his hero’s role on 
the shifting stage of six frontiers. He has over-emphasized his 
importance in the Indian drama of the upper Mississippi, and 
more so in that of the settlement and acquisition of the Valley 
of California. He slips occasionally, as to facts, though not 
often. The Sioux Indians (page 146) are a linguistic stock, 
not a mere tribe, and the Winnebago are Sioux. Polk (page 
268) did not enter the White House with the “avowed pur- 
pose” of annexing California by purchase, revolt, or war. Cass 
(page 270) was not the Democratic nominee in 1844 for the 
presidency. But it would be pedantry to hunt flaws in a book 
so excellently conceived, so sound in its scholarship, and so 
fascinating in its presentation. 

Freperick Merk. 
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The Planters of the Commonwealth. By Charles Edward 
Banks. (Boston: The Riverside Press, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1930. Limited Edition. Pp. xiii, 231. Illustrated. 
$7.50.) 


This is an attempt to list all the early settlers of Massachu- 
setts (1620-1640) who can be identified as coming on some 
particular ship. The book consists of two parts. The first is 
an introductory essay upon the centres of emigration in Eng- 
land, the social and economic conditions of the emigrants 
prior to their emigration, and the conditions under which that 
emigration was carried on. The second, which is the principal 
portion of the book, lists the names of the vessels, the ports from 
which they sailed, and the date of their arrival in New Eng- 
land. Under each ship are listed the names of the passengers 
coming on it, their homes in England, when known, and their 
places of residence in New England. 

The introductory essay is interesting and instructive. It 
gives the principal centres of emigration in substantial accord 
with those listed by this reviewer in a chapter of the Common- 
wealth History of Massachusetts. Colonel Banks, moreover, 
attempts to compute the exact number of emigrants coming 
from each county of England. Inasmuch as the English homes 
of only about 2,646 out of approximately 21,200 emigrants 
are known, it is impossible to fix with any accuracy the per- 
centages that came from the various counties. Colonel Banks 
properly emphasizes the non-Puritan aspect of the West Coun- 
try settlements on the Maine coast, but he ignores the fact that 
the Puritan movement was very strong in Dorset, Somerset, 
and Eastern Devon, a region which contributed a large and 
important element to the Puritan settlements of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Like James Truslow Adams, this author stresses the eco- 
nomic causes for the settlement of New England. He concludes 
that the bulk of the emigration was drawn from the lower 
stratum of English society. With this conclusion, the reviewer 
can not agree. The bulk of the New England settlers was 
drawn from the well-to-do and the fairly comfortable yeo- 
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manry who may not have welcomed rent day, but who hardly 
experienced the terrors so vividly depicted by Colonel Banks, 
and which appertained to a less fortunate class of society. Most 
of the founders of New England belonged to the will-making 
classes. The numerous servants who accompanied them were 
for the most part young men drawn from the same social class 
as their masters, who, in due course, when their time was out, 
would take a similar place in society, often marrying their 
masters’ daughters. The cost of emigration to America in the 
seventeenth century was relatively heavy; hence the fact that 
most emigrants to New England paid the expenses of trans- 
porting themselves and their families, is significant. It should 
also be observed that persons of higher rank often described 
themselves in the shipping lists as husbandmen in order to avoid 
complications with the port officials. A case in point will be 
found on page 132, where Richard Saltonstall, Jr., is so styled. 
At all events, there was a fairly large percentage of gentlemen 
and educated men in the emigration. Emigrants like Chauncy, 
Throckmorton, Wentworth, Cranston, and Bulkeley were de- 
scended from knightly families of the Middle Ages. Others, 
like Winthrop and Saltonstall, belonged to the new Tudor 
gentry that had just come to the front in the affairs of England. 
Of this class we have hardly any mention by Colonel Banks. 
Nevertheless, the economic pressure upon the yeomanry, espe- 
cially in the Eastern Counties, where the cloth trade was be- 
ginning to decay, was undeniably heavy. There can be no 
doubt that the emigration was induced by mixed motives, re- 
ligious, political, social, and economic. 

The second and more important part of the book consists of 
a list of ships and emigrants. The basis of these lists are the 
well-known Shipping Lists, preserved in the Public Record 
Office and published more than fifty years ago by Hotten, to- 
gether with several others first printed by the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society. These lists have been enlarged 
by Colonel Banks, who has culled references from various 
sources, so that by a process of synthesis, as he states, he has 
succeeded in adding 1,500 persons to the 2,100 emigrants listed 
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by Hotten. He has had at his disposal compilations such as 
Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary of New England, Pope’s 
Pioneers, Austin’s Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island; 
sources such as Bradford’s History, Winthrop’s Journal, Aspin- 
wall’s Notarial Records, Letchford’s Note Book and the vast 
amount of material collected by such researchers as Henry F. 
Waters, J. Henry Lea, and the Gardner Bartletts, and printed 
in the Genealogical Register; besides the numerous researches 
by a great number of persons, regarding particular families. 
It is, accordingly, disappointing to find that Colonel Banks’s 
comprehensive list is marred by an unusual number of errors 
of commission and omission. 

In his preface the author complains of the confused character 
of the original lists in the Public Record Office: “children are 
separated from their parents in numerous cases, wives and hus- 
bands officially divided, while kinsmen and servants are sim- 
ilarly dislocated.” Yet in a number of cases he has perpetuated 
the errors of the original lists. For instance, Elizabeth, wife 
of William French is listed twice among the passengers on the 
Defense (168-169), once aged thirty-two with her husband, 
and again aged thirty with her children. 

In listing the English homes of the emigrants, no system 
appears to have been followed. In some cases their first place 
of residence is given, in others the last. For instance the Rev- 
erend Thomas Hooker’s birthplace is given but not his last 
places of residence in Chelmsford and Esher; whilst the 
Reverend John Lothrop’s last place of residence, London, is 
given, but not his birthplace at Etton. There are hardly any 
footnotes referring to an authority for a designated home in 
England, and where the evidence on which the statement is 
based remains in unpublished documents, there are no notes 
at the end setting forth the reason for the identification. This 
is particularly noticeable in the case of John Alden (50), who 
is stated, without proof, to have come from Harwich. As there 
are known to have been Aldens in Southampton, the evidence 
assigning John to Harwich is especially desirable. Similarly, in 
the matter of the New England residences of the settlers, the 
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author in many instances states only the first place of settle- 
ment of a man who soon moved and became identified with 
another place (¢.g.), William Almy (165), John Cogswell 
[sic] (99), Nicholas Easton (111). 

The listing of John Coggeshall, a well-known Rhode Island 
settler, as John Cogswell is misleading; for, although his name 
is occasionally so written, in nine cases out of ten he is called 
Coggeshall or Coxall, and the name has survived until to-day 
in the former form. As it stands, he is likely to be confused 
with John Cogswell of Ipswich, a London merchant who came 
over on the Angel Gabriel with three sons and two servants, 
but who is omitted by the author from the Angel Gabriel’s pas- 
senger list (160). This ship was wrecked at Pemaquid, and 
three or four passengers were drowned. Colonel Banks states 
that no lives were lost. Yardley, Northants., given as the birth- 
place of Thomas Dudley, should be Yardley Hastings. Al- 
though William Almy was at Lynn as early as 1631, he is rep- 
resented as coming for the first time in 1635 (165), when in 
reality he was returning with his family. On page 137 we 
find the name of John Green, surgeon, as coming in the James. 
Nothing further is stated, although the English and American 
homes of this founder of one of New England’s most distin- 
guished families, the Greenes of Warwick, have been known 
for nearly eighty years. On page 100 there is a curious error 
regarding the family of the Macenas of this work, the late 
Sherman Whipple, Esq., of Boston. Two brothers, Matthew 
and John Whipple of Bocking in Essex, settled in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. The name of the ship they sailed in is not 
known. A different John Whipple, whose English home is 
unknown, is stated by Colonel Banks to have come over in 
the Lyon in 1631; he settled at Dorchester, but soon removed 
to Providence, where his descendants became distinguished. 
Colonel Banks confuses the two John Whipples. 

A ship, name unknown, which sailed from Dartmouth on 
1 May, and arrived in New England on 24 June, 1635, is 
entirely omitted. A list of her known and probable passengers, 
which included the founder of the Arnold family of Rhode 
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Island, will be found in the Collections of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, XIV, 34. New Providence, Bahamas, is 
confused (86) with the earlier Old Providence in the Carib- 
bean Sea. Although this is only a small part of the errors noted 
by the reviewer, he is ready to admit that the author is en- 
titled to great praise for bringing together so much valuable 
material between two covers, and that the book, if used cau- 
tiously with the caveat that it is neither exhaustive nor wholly 
reliable for facts, will be a useful and valuable work of ref- 
erence. 
G. Anprews Moriarty. 


Paul Revere. By Emerson Taylor. (Hartford and New York: 
E. V. Mitchell and Dodd, Mead and Company. 1930. Pp. 


ix, 237- $3.50.) 


Paul Revere’s Own Story. Compiled by Harriet E. O’Brien. 
(Boston: Perry Walton. Privately Printed. 1929. Pp. 
xiv, 47. Illustrated. $15.00.) 


Biographer Taylor’s publishers state that their author has 
written an authoritative life of Paul Revere, although to the 
present reviewer this claim seems entirely unfounded. There 
is nothing to show that adequate use has been made of printed 
material, such as the records of St. Andrew’s Lodge of Free 
Masons, and the files of the Boston Gazette, or of unprinted 
material, such as the Samuel Adams Papers and the records of 
the Boston Committee of Correspondence in the New York 
Public Library. In fact it is difficult to see in what way any- 
thing has been added to the research made by E. H. Goss, and 
published in his two-volume collection of documentary ma- 
terial in 1891, or the derivative biographical echo of C. F. 
Gettemy, in 1905. 

There is a genuine attempt to make the book gay, light, and 
interesting, and to obtain this result all the tricks of the so- 
called “new biography” are employed. In the first place, 
stylistic effect is produced largely by the use of adjectives and 
adverbs, with the result that the text glitters but lacks sub- 
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stance. In the second place, while endeavoring to be jocose, 
the author becomes undignified. It does not add to the bio- 
graphical value of the book to call Revere’s horse “Dobbin,” 
or to term his school teacher “a doughty pedagogue,” or to de- 
scribe a Whig as a “stout fellow,” Gage as “the old boy,” or 
Revere himself as a “go-getter.” The following sentence is 
typical of the author’s method. Speaking of Revere’s probable 
participation in the Boston Tea Party, he says “As Rachel 
Walker stitched together her new husband’s Mohawk fancy 
dress, she may well have sighed over the incomprehensibly fool- 
ish things which the man of the family insists on taking seriously. 
Just like boys they are—the whole pack of husbands, sighed 
Rachel, sticking turkey feathers in daddy’s war bonnet.” 

Another fault to find with the method of treatment is the 
way in which Mr. Taylor, after the fashion of Ludwig, projects 
his own imagination backward. There is little need of “jazzing 
up” Revere’s own dramatic account of his ride, such as “By 
God, that British patrol! Not one second to lose. He carried 
no arms— fool, to have forgotten them! —so that he could 
not shoot his way past.” There is no evidence that Colonel 
Dalrymple, commanding the British troops, landed at Boston 
in 1768, noted Revere in the crowd and picked him out as an 
enemy. The fictitious scene where General Gage is made to 
suggest to his friends and advisers that Revere be bribed, and 
their assurance that no such thing was possible, does not help 
the book. One of the outstanding examples of the author’s 
imagination is where he gives Revere’s reasons for participating 
in Revolutionary disturbances, saying he “fattened on the joys” 
of staying out nights, whispering passwords, and of being 
“vaguely formidable.” He goes on to soliloquize: “The glori- 
ous boy who lives eternally deep in the core of every honest 
man.” “How sweet to know that the gang will follow him 
to hell, if he asks it!” “And he felt that this glorious, holy 
land of his was in danger.” 

There are numerous omissions, mistakes in points of fact, 
and erroneous conclusions which might be pointed out. The 
volume has no index and no list of books consulted. The Gil- 
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bert Stuart portrait of Revere as an old man is used as a fron- 
tispiece, although his later career is hardly touched upon in the 
volume. The whole book gives the impression of a hastily 
prepared and inadequately performed job. 

The second volume for review is a private press publication, 
the principal feature of which is a photographic reproduction 
of Paul Revere’s own account of his ride as written to Jeremy 
Belknap and now in the custody of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. It also contains the Longfellow poem, and a brief 
description of the battles of Lexington and Concord. The last 
section of this book of forty-seven pages is a sketch of Revere’s 
life, admittedly abstracted from E. H. Goss, and containing 
practically all the information in the Taylor biography without 
the adjectives, adverbs, and imagination. Although the book 
is attractively printed and illustrated, the expense hardly seems 
justified when for five cents one may obtain much the same 
material in No. 222 of the Old South Leaflets, edited by Pro- 


fessor S. E. Morison. Watrer S. Haywarp. 


The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America, 1860-1920 
(Main Currents of American Thought, Volume III). By 
Vernon Louis Parrington. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1930. Pp. xvii, 429. $4.00.) 


To analyse the first draft of a book appears to be an un- 
gracious proceeding. This is particularly true in the present 
situation when this fragment was to have been the culminating 
volume of a powerful and original work. It seems idle to 
point out the faults inevitable to a book, whose second part is 
nearly inchoate, whose repetition of ideas, and even of meta- 
phors makes it occasionally tiresome, whose conclusion dwindles 
away into lists of raw notes. It is enough to say that these 
faults do not appear in the earlier volumes; nor would they, 
had Professor Parrington lived to complete his task, have been 
evident in The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America. 

Yet, apart from the defacements incident necessarily to a 
posthumous book, the familiar virtues and faults of Professor 
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Parrington’s method are apparent on nearly every page. His 
critical shock troops, trained in the stern schools of economic 
and political thought, attack and carry many of the old trenches. 
His generalship is most effective when the enemy is of his own 
kind. That is, his analysis is most illuminating when the sub- 
ject is social or political. This is true of such sections as “The 
Gilded Age” or “The Plight of the Farmer.” Moreover, it 
has that advantage, so often connected with Professor Parring- 
ton’s recent forays upon American thought, of reéstablishing 
perspective, of restoring to proper emphasis forgotten but causa- 
tive thinkers, such as, to name only one, Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin. It reminds us that in our relatively new literature, 
the approach must be, if it is to be sound, partly historical. A 
belletristic lantern will cast but a feeble gleam over the vast 
body of writing since 1607. 

Yet this last volume, appearing some time after the excite- 
ment following the first two, seems somehow to strengthen the 
growing conviction that this series is not, after all, a history of 
literature, a conviction stressed by the knowledge that Professor 
Parrington’s original title was, approximately, 4 History of 
Liberal Thought in America. The thundering bass in the 
eulogistic chapters on southern novelists, and the feeble pianis- 
simo on such geniuses as Poe and Melville was, in the earlier 
volumes disturbing. This topsy-turvy attitude was probably 
salutary. It was certainly far-reaching, for recent reviewers 
complain of authors not being “notably influenced” by Pro- 
fessor Parrington. Yet the results of this historical and eco- 
nomic method themselves now need perspective. It is well to 
know more of these forgotten fires, but it is also well to re- 
member that the record of them in pure literature may still be 
regarded as rather thin smoke. Thus the chapter on “The 
Skepticism of the House of Adams” is admirable as re-creating 
the status of Brooks Adams. Yet The Law of Civilization and 
Decay will continue to be unread by persons who still return 
with delight to The Education of Henry Adams and Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres. The parallel in the present vol- 
ume to the neglect of Poe and Melville, is the scant three pages 
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on Henry James, who is summarized as “a self-deceived ro- 
mantic, the last subtle expression of the genteel”! All this 
seems like blaming the series for something it did not propose 
to be, a history of literature, but the fact that it is a history of 
ideas, not of literature, needs, the reviewer believes, re-state- 
ment. 

Who, after all, can deny the force of these three volumes, or 
the courage of this scholar who throughout the long years in 
his study in the University of Washington, grappled quietly 
and tenaciously with these three centuries of tangled thought? 
He has been not only the writer of a great book, but, pre- 
sumably, will be the cause of great books from other men. It 
matters that the third volume is complete, but it matters little. 
In it he is still trenchant, still original, still militant against 
stupidities (see the “Addenda,” in which are his unpolished, 
contemptuous comments on men and books), still ireful against 
Tory and Harvardensian — what a pity that these shining and 
decorous targets have lost their sharpest marksman! 


STan_Ley T. WILLIAMs. 


Jonathan Edwards, the Fiery Puritan. By Henry Bamford 
Parkes. (New York: Minton, Balch and Company. 1930. 
Pp. 271. Illustrated. $3.50.) 


Mr. Parkes has done well to attempt a biography of a figure 
admittedly of the first magnitude in the galaxy of American 
thinkers, preachers, and writers. That Edwards has not been 
generally read in these latter days (and that he probably will 
not be read in the future), is the fault of his subject-matter, 
yet the reward for those whose “toughmindedness” supports a 
journey into the wilderness of his treatises and sermons will 
be, however exhausting the effort, the reward of most trav- 
ellers into untracked countries of known beauty: a panorama 
presented by a man, in Mr. Parkes’ words, “whose vision of 
the universe is of breath-taking sublimity, and who realized cer- 
tain of the possibilities of human nature so perfectly that they 
need never be realized again.” 
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Jonathan Edwards, as every one who knows says, and as 
every one who does not know is willing to believe, was a very 
great, and continuously “miscast,” man. The wonder is that 
a biography of some scope has not appeared before. I am dis- 
appointed that Mr. Parkes, who had a clear field, plowed so 
little of it. I am even more disappointed that what little he 
did plow hardly turned over last year’s stubble. Mr. Parkes 
has in no way increased or revaluated the biographical material 
that has been collected and stated fer fifty or a hundred years. 
The fault is the greater since the material is so easy of access.’ 

But Mr. Parkes has not gone to first-hand sources. The 
result is that the title, the prologue, and the general tenor of 
his book perpetuates the popular fallacy that Edwards was a 
fiery Puritan, and that the Enfield sermon set the tempo of 
his career. The fact is that Edwards’ sermons were ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred pastoral and tender, not scathing and 
brimstone, as an examination of Edwards’ material will show. 

There remains much to be written about Edwards. Mr. 
Parkes leaves the impression that seventeenth-century New 
England was the dark ages of our national evolution, and that 
Edwards “was probably the first and may also have been the 
last [person], in American history, who accepted Puritanism 
solely because it satisfied his own psychological needs,” and in 
his concluding chapter, “The Blight Upon Posterity,” he makes 
the unwarrantable generalization: “ It is hardly a hyperbole to 
say that, if Edwards had never lived, there would be to-day no 
bluelaws, no societies for the suppression of vice, no Volstead 
Act.” 

Edwards as a thinker and theologian has been known for 
some time; Edwards as a man, a writer, and a pastor needs to 
be delineated. The man unquestionably had charm. So have 
his writings. His notes, lectures, treatises, and catalogues — 
bound in newspapers, wall paper, scraps of whatever came 
easiest to hand, with their contents of high thinking written 


1 The Yale University collection of Edwards MSS., containing some 
five hundred unpublished sermons, and the “Catalogue.” (Edwards’ list 
of books he had read or intended to read), together with letters, and 
drafts of lectures and treatises, is invaluable to the Edwards biographer. 
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on the plain living of fan-paper, pin holders, prayer slips, used 
envelopes, and stationery — impress because the thrift and sim- 
plicity practised by this pastor seems integral with the thrift 
and single-heartedness that he preached. 

What the man read; how he lived with his townsmen and 
his family; his own and others’ attitude toward his preaching 
and writing; his early belief in, and later distrust of, revivals; 
a clearer knowledge of the psychology of eighteenth-century 
revivals: these are the subjects which have not been thought- 
fully examined, and these are the subjects which seem to me 
to be the most important in a biography of Edwards. 

Mr. Parkes tells his story well, but the picture he sketches 
of the man and the times is incomplete and sensational, rather 
through insufficient preparation and consequent omission and 
error of judgment, than through disproportion or poor selec- 
tion of detail. The author does not pretend to produce a work 
of scholarship; I regret, however, that he was content to treat 


a Puritan so cavalierly. T. H. Jounson 


Church and State in Massachusetts, from 1740 to 1833; A 
Chapter in the History of the Development of Individual 
Freedom. By Jacob C. Meyer. (Cleveland: Western Re- 
serve University Press. 1930. Pp. viii, 276. $1.50.) 


Dr. Meyer’s doctoral dissertation takes up the relations of 
church and state in Massachusetts in 1740, where they were 
left by Dr. Susan M. Reed.’ At that time the Congregational 
was still the established church in the Province, but owing to 
pressure from the English government, the General Court had 
been forced to concede to Anglicans, Quakers, and Baptists the 
right to allot their religious taxes to their own pastors. This was 
the entering wedge, but the door to religious liberty opened 
very slowly, and ninety-seven years elapsed before a free- 
thinking citizen of Massachusetts could escape taxation for the 


* Susan M. Reed, Church and State in Massachusetts, 1691-1740 
(Urbana. 1914). University of Illinois Studies in Social Science, III, 
No. 4. 
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support of religion. Dr. Meyer has told the story of this evo- 
lution toward separation with care and discrimination. He 
has neglected no important sources; and although he has not 
made much of the dramatic possibilities of the struggle, or 
written in a style to interest the general reader, his monograph 
is assured of a permanent place in the political and social his- 
tory of Massachusetts. Every library, public or private, which 
makes any pretension to collect the history of the Common- 
wealth, should possess a copy. 

It will be a surprise to many New Englanders to learn that 
during the Revolutionary period, when Massachusetts and 
Connecticut were fighting for liberty with pen and sword, they 
were distraining upon property and imprisoning the persons of 
conscientious objectors against the payment of taxes to support 
an Established Church. In fact, the situation for dissenters was 
worse in 1775 than in 1740. During the Great Awakening 
of 1741-44 sundry New Light or Separatist congregations were 
formed, many of them with no settled minister. These passed 
themselves off as Baptists in order to obtain exemption from 
religious taxes. Owing to orthodox complaints the Province 
passed a law in 1753 which required a citizen to obtain a cer- 
tificate of membership from a recognized Baptist minister or 
through recognized Friends before he was entitled to ex- 
emption, and the certificate had to be reviewed annually. 
This forced many Separatist congregations formally to be- 
come Baptists, but it did not help small and scattered bodies 
of dissenters. And another law, in 1760, cramped them 
in another way. During the Revolution, many such threw in 
their lot with the patriots, hoping to be rewarded with a sep- 
aration of church and state as in other colonies; but they were 
disappointed. Article III of the Constitution of 1780 left the 
situation almost exactly where it was before. The dissenters 
then worked for their ends through the Jeffersonian party, with 
the result that the Federalists, during their long lease of power, 
tightened up exemption and made things more difficult for 
them. After the separation of church and state in Connecticut, 
in 1818, Massachusetts was the only remaining state where re- 
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ligious bodies were supported by taxation, and this situation 
might have lasted another generation but for the Unitarian- 
Trinitarian split in the Congregational church. The Uni- 
tarians, who by the Baker vs. Fales decision, were able to con- 
trol any Congregational church as soon as they became a ma- 
jority in the parish, found this official privilege pleasant and 
profitable. Indeed, Dr. Meyer has more than one occasion to 
observe that Massachusetts Unitarians were illiberal in every 
respect save theology. In 1823 the Federalists were finally 
defeated because a large body of Trinitarian Congregationalists 
left the “Only Party Fit to Govern” and helped the legatees 
of “atheistic Jefferson” to power. Hence the act of 1824, 
which broke down the system of state support, and which was 
completed and confirmed by the constitutional amendment (x1) 
of 1833. In consequence of this amendment it became possible 
for the first time for a citizen of Massachusetts to belong to no 
parish or religious body whatsoever, and to escape forced con- 
tributions for religious purposes. 
S. E. Morison. 


Daniel Webster. By Claude Moore Fuess. (Boston: Little, 


Brown, and Company. 1930. 2 vols. Pp. x, 863. Illus- 
trated. $10.00.) 


For sixty years there has been written no comprehensive 
biography of Daniel Webster, so that the present author had 
a rare opportunity. His opportunity lay in a scholarly reassess- 
ment of Webster’s career based on his own researches and on 
the monographic studies of others. The author has chosen to 
seek his fortune in a different direction; he has sought it in a 
literary achievement. He describes entertainingly the back- 
ground of Webster’s New Hampshire birth, the years of edu- 
cation at Exeter and at Dartmouth, the period of school teach- 
ing and of apprenticeship to the law in the Boston office of 
Christopher Gore, the rise to local fame as a lawyer in Ports- 
mouth, the election to Congress on a Peace Ticket in 1812, the 
factious opposition to the Madison Administration during the 
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War with England, the change of residence to Boston, the 
emergence into national prominence as a lawyer and as an 
orator, the return to Congress in 1823, the elevation to the 
Senate, the Webster-Hayne Debate, the party battles of the 
Jackson Era, the candidacy for the Presidency in 1836, the 
Whig triumph under Harrison in 1840, the Secretaryship of 
State, the problems of diplomacy solved, and left unsolved, the 
retirement from office under Tyler, the opposition to the Mex- 
ican War, the struggle for the Union in the crisis of 1850, 
the second Secretaryship of State, the final disillusionment as 
to the Presidency in 1852, and the approach of death. Six 
chapters, comprising material not easily incorporated into this 
story, follow—a chapter on Webster’s lesser law cases, one 
on Webster as a farmer and sportsman, one devoted to his 
death, another, entire, on the obsequies and the “aftermath”; 
one entitled “The Voice of the Devil’s Advocate” disposing of 
charges and criticisms, and a final one on “The Real Man.” 

There is a good deal to commend in this biography. It is 
well written and easily read; it is dignified in tone, something 
to be grateful for in this age of literary “jazz” and “debunk- 
ing” biography; it is fair and judicial in temper, at least 
within the limits of its information. The “Godlike Webster” 
is left seated on his throne, but no effort has been made to ar- 
range the purple robes so as to hide the feet. 

What is disappointing in the biography, is its lack of schol- 
arship. The author, we are told, gave more than ten years to 
its preparation, but neither the text nor the footnotes nor the 
bibliography reflect this expenditure of labor. Indeed, the bib- 
liography betrays a failure systematically to read even the perti- 
nent monographs in the field. The twelve page list contains 
titles as varied as Elbert Hubbard’s Little Journeys to the Homes 
of American Statesmen; C. M. Fuess, “Webster’s Visit to 
Andover in 1843”; Dmitry Ivanovich Katchenosky, Daniel 
Webster, sa vie et ses oeuvres, 1858; and E. L. Pearson, 
Murder at Smutty Nose. Yet the author has found no place 
(though this is a study of a chieftain of the Whig Party), for 
A. C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South, or U. B. Phillips, 
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Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens and Cobb. He makes 
no reference, in the chapters on the Southern crisis of 1850, to 
H. V. Ames, R. H. Shryock, M. L. White, or St. G. Sioussat. 
He has found the volume of J. W. Foster, Century of Amer- 
ican Diplomacy (1901), useful for his diplomatic background 
as his footnotes and bibliography testify, but he does not list 
the more recent surveys or work of Latané, Moore, or Fish. 
He discusses the Ashburton negotiation without reference to 
Dudley Mills; the Oregon Question with no recognition of 
Joseph Schafer; California and its problems without knowing 
of E. D. Adams, Cardinal Goodwin, or R. G. Cleland; the 
land question unembarrassed by Wellington or Stephenson; 
Jacksonian Democracy without reference to the Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society; and Chief-Justice 
Taney without reference to B. C. Steiner, though a Memoir 
is listed that was published in 1872. 

Of newspaper materials the author reports that though he 
has lacked time to go through “all” the journals of the period, 
he has “examined many of them in various sections of the 
country, and found the labor profitable.” No list is given, 
however, of the ones examined, nor any indication as to 
whether particular journals were looked into for one issue 
only or for a period of twenty-five years. That no systematic 
research in newspapers was attempted, the text and footnotes 
make abundantly clear. Yet it was newspapers and manu- 
scripts that contained the golden opportunity for a scholarly 
re-appraisal of Webster’s career. 

Of manuscript materials the author has apparently made 
no use except for relatively unimportant unprinted Webster 
items in Washington and elsewhere. If there is a single ref- 
erence in the two volumes to other unpublished correspondence, 
the reviewer has not found it, though there is one curious cita- 
tion (I, 180 #.) to “a manuscript letter quoted by Curtis I, 146.” 
Webster’s closest political friends over long periods were Ed- 
ward Everett and R. C. Winthrop. Their papers are at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, but the author has given no 
evidence that he has made any use of them. Nor was use made 
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of the Bancroft Papers, of the Sumner Papers at Harvard, of 
the Clay, Jackson, or Polk Papers in Washington, or of the 
Buchanan Papers in Philadelphia. This will occasion less sur- 
prise, however, than the fact that even the published corre- 
spondence of the period is neglected, for instance that of Cal- 
houn, Jackson, and Buchanan, that no use has been made of 
the printed diplomatic correspondence of Webster’s secretary- 
ship, or the rich store of printed British correspondence, public 
and private. 

A book thus bottomed can be nothing but conventional. In 
the two volumes there is not one new significant idea con- 
tributed by the author. Not that opportunity was lacking. There 
was a chance for a new contribution on the subject of Webster’s 
moral obtuseness in money matters, and the effect of the repu- 
tation he had in this respect on his presidential aspirations. The 
author was blind to this opportunity because of his neglect of 
newspapers. He has relegated to one of his concluding chap- 
ters his judgment on Webster’s financial delinquencies, totally 
unaware that he was dealing here with a question that had 
political bearing. A survey of the attitude of different sections 
of the country toward Webster as a national leader would have 
brought rich returns, but it would have required research. 
Webster as Secretary of State was unmethodical and indolent, 
except when aroused. He did not attend regularly to routine 
duties or even answer important dispatches, so that often Amer- 
ican ministers abroad, like Everett, were in a state of despair. 
Yet the author of this biography is able to say (II, 93) that 
Webster was “an ideal Secretary of State,” “that the office 
fitted both his tastes and his ambitions,” and (II, 265) that 
he was “a harder worker than any of his subordinates.” The 
Maine and Oregon boundary negotiations, and their relation 
to American sectionalism, offered shining opportunities. Prob- 
lems arising out of the attitude of the Southern Whigs toward 
Webster, and the story of Webster’s changing relations with 
Calhoun were enticing, but the author has neglected them all. 
He has chosen instead to waste pages, and even entire chap- 
ters, on picturesque trivialities. 
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Because the author chose to follow the beaten path, he was 
not much exposed to the pitfalls of factual error. Yet he has 
managed to stumble heavily. That he refers to John Taylor 
of Caroline as “John Tayloe of Carolina” (I, 253) might 
have been attributed to careless proof reading except for the 
fact that in the index he has confused this Southerner with three 
others of the name of Taylor. He has jumbled under the 
one caption, “John W. Taylor,” John Taylor of Caroline, 
Zachary Taylor, President of the United States, John W. 
Taylor, Speaker of the House, and John Taylor, an overseer 
at “The Elms.” Lord Ashburton, after the negotiation of 
1842, found it necessary to defend himself against an Oppo- 
sition charge that he had compromised British rights in America 
in order to protect Baring Brothers investments in American 
state securities. Lord Ashburton was able to demonstrate that 
he had completely severed his connection with the Barings as 
early as January, 1831. Yet the present author, quite innocent 
of this controversy, is able to say that Lord Ashburton in 1842 
had been “since 1810 the head of the great banking house of 
Baring Brothers” (II, 105). The author concludes a discussion 
of J. M. Clayton’s retirement from the State Department in 
1850 with a literary flourish (II, 247), “Feeling ‘like a man 
with a mountain taken from his shoulders,’ Clayton retired to 
his farm, Buena Vista, never again to enter public life.” The 
last clause pleasantly balances the first, but it is not fact. Clay- 
ton became a Senator of the United States in 1853 and re- 
mained so until his death in 1856. Some of the errors in the 
book can be explained away as slips in proof reading or other- 
wise, but nowhere does the book successfully meet the tests of 
scholarship. 

Freperick Merk. 


A Brief History of Medicine in Massachusetts. By Henry R. 
Viets. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1930. Illustrated. Pp. x, 194. $4.00.) 


Political and scientific development are apt to go hand in 
hand. The practice of medicine was brought from Elizabethan 
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England to New England. With the larger life and expand- 
ing fortunes of the colonies from 1700 to 1775, democratic 
thought began to prevail at the same time that rational obser- 
vation, deduction, and record began to be made. Then came 
the revolution, marking an era in our science as important al- 
most as in our politics. Slowly at first, after Massachusetts 
became a state, but with extraordinary rapidity lately, medi- 
cine has progressed as the result of work undertaken in widely 
different parts of the world. Dr. Viets has outlined in a very 
satisfactory manner the part that Massachusetts has played in 
this development. 

In the seventeenth century the practice of medicine was in 
the hands of preacher physicians, such as Samuel Fuller of the 
May flower, Thomas Thacher, Cotton Mather, and Michael 
Wigglesworth. Much knowledge of medicine was shown by 
the early members of Harvard College. “The standards of 
practice among the early ‘physicians’ varied greatly. The prac- 
titioners played upon the credulity of the people; secret rem- 
edies were used and extraordinary cures reported.” It was 
common for people to go to church and pray for the cessation 
of an epidemic of such a disease as influenza; nowadays efforts 
are made to prevent such an assemblage of people at the time 
of influenza epidemics, because the disease is spread by contact. 
Ministers continued to influence the progress of medicine at 
least as late as 1800. There is evidence, not noted by Dr. 
Viets, nor recorded in other books on the history of medicine, that 
the Reverend Manasseh Cutler (1742-1823) of Hamilton, 
Massachusetts, first discovered the value of the plant Jobelia 
inflata for the alleviation of asthma. 

In the chapter dealing with the period 1700-1775, Zabdiel 
Boylston’s work of world-wide significance, on the direct inoc- 
ulation for the prevention of smallpox, is clearly presented. 
His doughty and ill-tempered opponent, Dr. William Doug- 
lass of Boston, left a pioneer description of scarlet fever. Doug- 
lass and Sylvester Gardiner, both trained in England, were the 
first physicians to exert a marked English influence on Ameri- 
can medicine. 

“The physicians of Massachusetts were actively engaged in 
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the American Revolution, but the service rendered the troops 
was scandalously crude.” ‘Twenty-two physicians were mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Provincial Congress. Augustus 
Holyoke and Joseph and Johan Warren were leaders of their 
time and their valuable influence as teachers of medicine is 
noted. In 1781 the Massachusetts Medical Society was found- 
ed, and the year 1782 marks the foundation of the Harvard 
Medical School. An error made by former medical historians, 
to the effect that Harvard granted no degrees of M.D. before 
1811, has crept into Dr. Viets’s book; the truth of the matter 
will be found in the Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, xii, 312. The fifth chapter on the early nine- 
teenth century describes Waterhouse’s work on vaccination 
against smallpox, the foundation of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and the New England Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, the influence of French medicine, the work of John Col- 
lins Warren and James Jackson, Jacob Bigelow’s work on 
“self limited diseases” and Oliver Wendell Holmes’s epoch- 
making contribution on the contagiousness of puerperal fever. 
The discovery of ether anesthesia in 1846 is the greatest con- 
tribution Massachusetts has made to medicine. Dr. Viets deals 
with the various claimants to priority in an admirably fair 
manner, and has set forth the facts clearly and dispassionately. 
The credit belongs to William T. G. Morton. He took entire 
responsibility for the outcome of the first public demonstration 
on human beings, after testing the substance on “a goldfish, 
hen, and his pet spaniel,” as well as upon himself. In the final 
chapter, Dr. Viets considers the modern developments in sur- 
gery and medicine from 1847 to 1930. This chapter is neces- 
sarily brief because of the difficulty in evaluating physicians who 
have lived and labored within recent years. A large number 
of excellent Massachusetts surgeons and physicians have con- 
tributed to the progress of the art and science of medicine in 
this period; among them Henry P. Bowditch, who founded 
the first physiological laboratory in the United States at the 
Harvard Medical School, and Reginald H. Fitz, whose original 
contribution (1886) to an understanding of appendicitis is 
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properly mentioned as a leading contribution of the modern 
period. 

Dr. Viets’s Brief History will be of value not only to the 
physician and medical historian, but also to every one interested 
in New England history. 


Georce R. Minor. 


Robert Feke, Colonial Portrait Painter. By Henry Wilder 
Foote. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1930. Pp. 
xiv, 223. Illustrated. $7.50.) 


The criticism levelled by the Baconians at the Life of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare by Sidney Lee is, that did the English language 
not contain the words “doubtless” and “probably,” or their 
equivalent, the book could not have been written. That learned 
author, it seems, aided by his enthusiasm and knowledge of 
sixteenth-century England, took the few known facts of Shake- 
speare’s life and expanded them into a closely written volume 
of more than seven hundred pages. For instance: Shakespeare 
“probably” received some early education; he passed his boy- 
hood, “probably,” in Stratford, where there was a grammar 
school; “doubtless,” therefore, he attended it. And so on for 
many pages as to the education Shakespeare might have received 
had he attended the Stratford school. 

Similar criticism of Robert Feke, Colonial Portrait Painter, 
as written by Henry Wilder Foote, might be urged. But what 
could Mr. Foote do? Had he confined himself to the known 
facts of Feke’s life — that we believe he sprang from a Quaker 
family of Oyster Bay, that he married in Newport, was the 
father of five children, that he was twice referred to in con- 
temporary diaries, left behind him about seventy portraits and 
then died (no man knows exactly when or where) — how dull 
this book might have been. 

On the contrary Mr. Foote, while quite frankly admitting 
how little we do know, has taken that little and created from 
Feke’s shadowy figure one which seems to live. He has writ- 
ten his background with charm and good judgment; his de- 
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ductions are reasonable and never weakened by hero-worship; 
and beyond all, his biography breathes forth the joy he has 
had in its writing. The picture of Robert Feke is greatly en- 
hanced by the reproduction of his two self-portraits, almost 
certainly painted, one toward the beginning and the other 
toward the end of his career as an artist. The author is helped 
by the reference in the “Itinerarium,” where Dr. Hamilton’s 
few lines tell us more about the painter than we can obtain from 
any other source. And if certain of his chapter divisions, such 
as “The First Boston Visit,” “The Second Philadelphia Visit,” 
etc., rest upon no more solid base than the fact that Feke 
painted, signed and dated the portraits of persons living in 
those cities — still the deduction is reasonable and probably fact. 

The book is well printed, the half-tone reproductions are 
excellent, and our only quarrel is that all Feke’s portraits are 
not included. Mr. Foote explains his selection by saying that 
to reproduce all would have unduly increased the size and cost 
of his book, and therefore students would be better served by 
showing “a limited number of pictures hitherto little known 
or wholly overlooked.” ‘The latter half of the volume consists 
of a catalogue raisonné and is deserving of nothing but praise. 

Mr. Foote possesses several of the chief requirements of a 
successful biographer: he is interesting, open-minded, inde- 
fatigable and accurate in his research. The reviewer has noted 
but one slip and that is quoted from one of his own obscure 
volumes: “He (Feke) was the best of the native-born colonial 
portrait painters, ranking only below Copley.” ‘The quotation 
is correct, but the statement is not. Precisely what the etiquette 
may be under these circumstances is not clear, but perhaps it 
will serve if we censure Mr. Foote for not catching the in- 
accuracy in the statement he quotes, and then proceed to the 
somewhat dubious pleasure of pitching into ourselves. Feke, of 
course, was not “the best of the native-born colonial portrait 
painters, ranking only below Copley.” West was born in the 
Colony of Pennsylvania, C. W. Peale in Maryland, Stuart in 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, and Trumbull in 
Connecticut — all of whom, including Copley, outrank Feke 
as artists but all of whom lived in the generation following 
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Feke’s death, and none of whom was a painter of the Colonial 
period solely. A correct statement would be that Feke was 
the best of the native-born painters whose career ended before 
the Revolution. 

Viewed as a whole, Mr. Foote’s Robert Feke is a welcome 
addition to the studies devoted to our early artists. 


Joun Hirt Morcan. 


The Anglo-American Peace Movement in the Mid-Nineteenth 
Century. By Christina Phelps. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law: Number 330. Pp. 230. $3.50.) 


This book makes an important contribution to the history of 
internationalism and pacifism. Better than any previous work- 
er in the field Miss Phelps correlates the peace movement, dur- 
ing a limited but significant period, with its intellectual and 
social background, and with international politics. In addition 
to this, she has admirably grappled with the difficult and prob- 
ably insoluble problem of determining to what extent, and in 
what way, the mid-nineteenth century peace movement is re- 
lated to the subsequent development of international codpera- 
tion and organization. 

Much more is gained than lost by the topical organization 
adopted in this book. If one misses the dramatic and picturesque 
development of a moving, human story, one is amply rewarded 
by the clear and firm analyses of problems. After an introduc- 
tory chapter on the setting of the peace movement, one finds an 
analytical discussion of the chief concerns of the friends of 
peace: the organization of the movement and the propaganda 
against war, the Congress of Nations, the codification of inter- 
national law, arbitration, disarmament, and the promotion of 
economic and political internationalism. In addition to an ex- 
cellent concluding chapter, there is a useful appendix compar- 
ing the plan proposed for a Congress of Nations in 1840 with 
the constitution of the League of Nations as finally drafted in 
1919. 
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Miss Phelps’s conclusions accord with those of other workers 
in the field. She shows that while the friends of peace won a 
genuine respect for the aims of their movement, this was offset 
by a disbelief in the practicality of certain of their proposals. 
Every noteworthy peace plan or suggestion which was made 
prior to 1853 still survives; and the radio and the movie are 
the only important additions which have been made to the 
technique of pacifist propaganda. While the present degree of 
international organization might have been achieved without 
the work of the early pioneers, Miss Phelps points out that later 
internationalists would still have had all the preparatory work 
to do; for the stage of incubation could not be omitted. 

Miss Phelps has used newspapers to great advantage. The 
printed literature of the subject has been exhaustively explored. 
Had the manuscript journals of a remarkable New Englander, 
Elihu Burritt, been used, his contributions to the peace move- 
ment would probably have been emphasized in greater meas- 
ure. One misses, among the secondary authorities, two very im- 
portant works: Jacob der Meulen, Der Gedanke der inter- 
nationalen Organisation, and Christian L. Lange’s Histoire de 
la doctrine pacifique. 

The book is in general remarkably accurate; though a few 
minor errors may be pointed out. Henry Richard was not a 
Quaker (page 37); it is hardly true to say that William Ladd 
dedicated his whole life to the promotion of peace (page 37)5 
the London Peace Society did not stand alone among nine- 
teenth-century peace societies in its advocacy of nonresistance 
(page 46); and not all the hopes and plans for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Congress of Nations lay dormant until 
1919 (page 128). 

Merce E. Curt. 


Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to 
America. By Elizabeth Donnan. (Washington: The Car- 
negie Foundation. 1930. Volume I: Pp. x, 495. $4.50.) 


For years Dr. J. F. Jameson has been interested in the pub- 
lication of the records of the great slave trade between Africa 
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and the two American continents, and Miss Elizabeth Donnan 
has been an earnest co-worker. The volume in hand is the 
first fruit of this endeavor; and the Carnegie Foundation has 
presented the work in good form. There are to be two other 
volumes. After that historians can have no excuse to treat the 
subject cavalierly. 

An excellent introduction and a few significant documents 
reveal the slave trade in its earlier phases, that is, from 1441 
to 1600. Although the Spanish and the Portuguese plied the 
trade industriously, there was some scruple in the minds of 
simple churchmen as is revealed in the reply of Brother Luis 
Brandaon (March 12, 1610), rector of the Jesuit College of 
Angola, to a letter of Father Sandoval: 

I think your Reverence should have no scruples on this point, be- 
cause this is a matter which has been questioned by the Board of 
Conscience in Lisbon, and all members are learned and conscientious 
men. . . . We have been here ourselves for forty years and there have 
been among us very learned Fathers. . . . Therefore we and the 
fathers of Brazil as well buy these slaves for our service without any 
scruple. (123-124). 

The justification was not bad. Perhaps the Negroes are 
stolen from their tribes in Africa. But that is not known to 
the buyers in South America. Nor do the traders themselves 
know their property was stolen and hence they can sell their 
property with good consciences. The urge for the development 
of Spanish America was great and the need of profits to Portu- 
guese and Spanish overlords was even greater. Moreover, 
there is the salvation of many souls involved. 

The amazing exploits of Sir John Hawkins only emphasized 
in the English mind the meaning of the African slave trade 
which the Dutch captured from the Spanish and which was the 
means of the economic conquest of Barbadoes during the wars 
between Parliament and the Stuart kings. Something must be 
done to break the power of the Dutch, or all the British settle- 
ments in the West Indies would be lost. Hence the union of 
the high nobility, including Charles II and his brother, James, 
and the great merchants of London and Bristol in 1660-1663 
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to form the Company of Royal Adventurers into Africa, all of 
them great men: 

very sensible how necessary it is that the English Plantations in 
America should have a competent and a constant supply of Negro- 
servants for their own use of planting, and that at a moderate rate, 
[we] have already sent abroad, and shall within eight days dispatch 
so many ships for the coast of Africa as shall by God’s permission 
furnish the said plantations with at least three thousand Negroes. 
(156). 

The greater body of the material which Miss Donnan offers 
in this volume has to do with the Adventurers and the Royal 
African Company, their successor of 1672; and there is no 
question of the importance of her offerings. Englishmen, like 
the Portuguese, occasionally asked themselves questions about 
seizing wild men in Africa, packing them into the holds of 
ships and selling them and their offspring for all time to sugar 
and tobacco planters in the West Indies or on the mainland of 
North America, and in consequence the slave trading com- 
panies were often attacked, albeit more for fear of their po- 
litical power than dislike of any cruelty that might be involved. 
The officers of the Company answered many times, but no- 
where better than before the House of Lords on July 18, 1700: 


The act of parliament was made for the good of our plantations, 
that they may be furnished with Negroes in greater plenty and at a 
cheaper rate by the merchants supplying them, upon paying an ac- 
knowledgment to the Company. (449). 


In addition to a just analysis of the motives and the policy 
behind the British slave trade, Miss Donnan also presents docu- 
ments which show the urge of the English to save their own 
workers for home industry, to find opportunity for adventurers 
to foreign parts, and to develop the growing naval power of 
the country. Nor did honest members of Parliament fail to say 
a word for the Africans themselves: on board ships all pains 
are taken for their comfort and welfare; the masters to whom 
they are sold are charged to handle them gently, that they may 
live longer; and then the inestimable advantage they reap of 
becoming Christians and having their souls saved. But somehow 
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all these advantages were not duly valued by the blacks, as the 
following quotation reveals: 


The Negroes are so wilful and loth to leave their own country 
that they have often leap’d out of the canoes, boat and ship, into the 
sea and kept themselves under water till they were drowned, to avoid 
being taken up and saved by our boats, they having a more dreadful 
apprehension of Barbadoes than we can have of hell; . . . we have 
likewise seen divers of them eaten by the sharks of which a prodigious 
number kept about the ships in this place and, I have been told, will 
follow her hence to Barbadoes. (402). 


Thus there are gruesome tales as well as earnest homilies to 
lure the cold mind of the historian to pursue these pages to 
their end. 


Wi.uiaM E. Dopp. 


Peter Powers: Pioneer. By Rudge Nichols and Caroline Poole. 
(Concord, New Hampshire: The Rumford Press. Privately 
Printed. Limited Edition. 1930. Pp. ix, 130. Illustrated. 
$2.00.) 


In the year in which many a Massachusetts town was cele- 
brating either its own tercentenary or that of the Bay State, 
Hollis, New Hampshire, was quietly reminding itself and its 
neighbors that it had attained the age of two hundred years. 
In 1730 Peter Powers, formerly of Littleton, Massachusetts, 
but then of Dunstable, went into the woods that lay to the 
westward of the present city of Nashua and built a cabin for 
himself and his family. This was the beginning of the town 
of Hollis. A happy thought on the part of the Celebration 
Committee of 1930 led to the preparation and publication of 
a sketch of the life of Peter Powers. The result is this unas- 
suming little book. 

Powers was never a large figure in New Hampshire history, 
and it is doubtful if he was even a name to the group of pro- 
vincial aristocrats that dominated politics at Portsmouth. But 
by courage, energy, and hard work he made himself “some 
punkins” in and about Hollis, and the story of his life is prob- 
ably typical of the lives of a hundred locally prominent New 
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Hampshirites of the first half of the eighteenth century. He 
fostered the growth of his own town and promoted the devel- 
opment of many others as the frontier of the province pushed 
westward and northward. He made money in land, and like 
so many of his enterprising contemporaries died land-poor. 
But one is inclined to surmise that if he had lived ten years 
longer—he died suddenly at fifty—his investments would 
have borne the fruit he had counted on. 

The authors have narrated the tale in a simple and straight- 
forward style well suited to their subject, and the drawings 
by Sears Gallagher are appropriate and charming. Slight errors 
occur here and there, such as miscalling Fort Edward “Fort 
Edwards,” dating Belknap’s History of New Hampshire 1788, 
and listing Edward Channing, the historian, as “George Chan- 
ning.” But these slips are easily forgiven in a book as agree- 
able and modest as this. The reader turns the last page with 
regret and wishes he might learn more of some of the char- 
acters he has met. What became of Peter Powers, Jr.? Did he 
remain the minister of New Ipswich all his life? And was 
Colonel Joseph Blanchard the Joseph Blanchard who, with the 
Reverend Samuel Langdon, produced an engraved map of 
New Hampshire in 1761 that is treasured by collectors of 


colonial Americana? 
LawRENCE SHAW Mayo. 


That Devil Wilkes. By Raymond W. Postgate. (New York: 
The Vanguard Press. 1929. Pp. v,275. $4.00.) 


John Wilkes was a notorious and amusing character, as 
every one will admit. That he was honest is generally doubted; 
that he had an appreciable influence on the American Revo- 
lution is known to few. Mr. Postgate began his well-docu- 
mented and well-written work, so he tells us, with the belief 
that Wilkes was merely an amusing knave, but he had to con- 
clude that the editor of the North Briton and the Essay on 
Woman was courageous to a degree remarkable among poli- 
ticians, although too sincere to pose as the statesman that he was 
not. Libertine he was as well; and even in that loosest period 
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of the eighteenth century, open and unashamed bawdry did 
not pay in English politics—if you were on the radical or 
opposition side. Only Tories and Republicans, in the English- 
speaking countries, can afford to be self-indulgent in matters 
of sex. Wilkes also had the politically unprofitable talent of wit. 
New Englanders naturally preferred Burke’s turgid apostrophe 
to their maritime prowess, rather than Wilkes’s compliment to 
their reproductive powers: “With much ardour and success 
they follow the first great command of Heaven, ‘Be fruitful 
and multiply.’ While they are fervent in these devout exer- 
cises, while the men continue enterprising and healthy, the 
women kind and prolific, all your attempts to subdue them by 
force will be ridiculous and unavailing.” Yet even in Boston 
there was a time when “45” was a sacred number, although 
it was perhaps intentional that the signature of the virtuous 
Sam Adams was not found with those of John Adams and 
Dr. Warren at the foot of a document addressing Wilkes as 
an “illustrious patriot” of “approved abilities and steady Pa- 
triotism.” Mr. (sometime the Reverend) Benjamin Kent of 
Boston wrote to him, “I never expect to see what you wrote on 
Woman, but if I should find anything which is called too 
Luscious, I assure you I am well fortified by the revolution of 
sixty cold North American winters, which have hoar’d my 
head.” And William Palfrey, Wilkes’s most assiduous Boston 
correspondent, prophesied in 1769, “The fate of Wilkes and 
America must stand or fall together.” 

Palfrey was right. It can not too often be repeated that the 
colonists revolted not against England as such, but against a 
system from which neither they nor the English at that time 
could find a means of escape. The treatment of Wilkes by 
King and Parliament showed what that system could do when 
in an ugly mood, and at the same time shattered James Otis’s 
dream of colonial representation in an imperial legislature. 
Hence Wilkes’s significance for the American Revolution and 
for what came after: It was Jefferson’s policy to prevent that 
sort of repression being incorporated by the Federalists into 
American polity. 
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Mr. Postgate, who knows a revolutionary when he sees one, 
is satisfied that Jack Wilkes was none of that kidney. Indeed 
the surprising thing about Wilkes was his ability to draw the 
line between revolt and revolution, to use a mob for the redress 
of grievances, in order to frighten the government into some 
semblance of decency; yet to disperse the mob before any 
damage was done to institutions. On the one occasion in his 
career when the London mob got out of hand—the Lord 
George Gordon riots— Wilkes sacrificed his political future 
to restore order by force. No echo of the French Revolution 
penetrated into that quiet study where he passed the evening 
of his life editing Catullus and Theophrastus. He had no 
philosophy but a love of liberty and justice. He was a man of 
a moment; but that moment was a turning point in the history 
of two continents, and of representative government. 


S. E. Morison. 


Settlements and Churches in Nova Scotia, 1749-1776. By Ian 
F. MacKinnon. (Montreal: The Walker Press, Limited. 
1930. Pp. ix, 111. $1.50.) 


The author’s theme is the panorama of the settlement of 
Nova Scotia, that Mecca toward which the land-hungry of 
many peoples were drawn in the mid-eighteenth century. 
Thither came persecuted Huguenots and Palatinates, repressed 
Scotch-Irish, ambitious and derelict Englishmen, and, most im- 
portant of all, according to the author, hordes of New Eng- 
landers, descendants of hardy Puritans who had crossed the 
Atlantic in the seventeenth century. Crowded out of their 
promised land, they now set forth to acquire the rich lands of 
the dispossessed Acadians, bearing with them as their fore- 
fathers had done when they left England, their Ark of the 
Covenant, their religious faith. These last, the New Englanders, 
formed the most extensive and important part of the popula- 
tion of the new province in the period between the Seven 
Years War and the American Revolution, but when the wave 
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of that great movement spread and broke, it left behind in Nova 
Scotia a people of a different social, economic and religious 
character, the loyalists, and carried away most of the sturdy 
pioneer New Englanders with their peasant, democratic and 
Congregational interests. 

Obviously the author’s chief concern is in the history of the 
churches, toward which his careful investigation of the settle- 
ments is only contributory, but unfortunately he has presented 
the two subjects in parallel essays labelled Parts I and II. 
In these essays he has listed a catalogue of settlements and 
Protestant churches, each one of which is treated as a little 
separate history. Since there is no common chronological ar- 
rangement, the reader gets the effect of ascending a descend- 
ing escalator, for his mind is being continually brought back to 
the chronological starting point. 

Some parts of this interesting account are too sketchily pre- 
sented, as for example, the part played by Nova Scotian dis- 
senters in the American Revolution, and the causes for the 
decline of Nova Scotia’s trade mentioned in the concluding 
chapter to Part I; others receive proportionately too much at- 
tention, as in the presentation of an explanation “why an outlet 
for a surplus population should be found in Nova Scotia rather 
than in the vast empty regions at the back of the old settle- 
ments in America,” an account which offers practically noth- 
ing not already developed by Alvord and Carter. 

There are occasionally strange errors of interpretation, such 
as ascribing the preference of New Englanders for new lands 
in Nova Scotia over those on the New England frontier, among 
other things to the danger of military service in the latter, sug- 
gested in a pamphlet recommending military service as a con- 
dition of holding land on the Ohio. But the book is a sturdy 
presentation of a thrilling but little known subject and will be 
found a most useful source for those interested in the details 
of colonization and development of churches in Nova Scotia. 


Vio.ta F. Barnes. 
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Margaret Fuller: A Biography. By Margaret Bell. (New 
York: Charles Boni Paper Books. 1930. Pp. 320. 50c.) 


“She came of a race called “The Fighting Fullers.’” Miss 
Bell opens her biography with this sentence, and the reader 
knows what kind of story this will be. Miss Bell does not 
pretend to write a scholarly account of one whose biography is 
full of uncertainties and contradictions; but to tell a vivid story 
dramatically. And, be it said, she succeeds beyond the promise 
of the first sentence. The book improves as it proceeds, and 
the final chapters give as powerful a representation of the drama 
of Margaret Fuller’s fateful voyage as has been written. Miss 
Bell builds up the series of evil omens, premonitions, and the 
circumstances of the voyage, until the shipwreck and death 
seem to come with the inevitableness of a Greek tragedy. 

Of course this success is only made possible by a method of 
simplification, by which the author chooses which of the variant 
accounts she will repeat. For instance, Margaret’s meeting 
with Ossoli is described as if by an eyewitness, and their con- 
versation reconstructed out of probabilities. ‘The final ship- 
wreck, the facts of which can never be settled, is described with 
equal certainty. This method is probably the only one possible 
to this type of book, and Miss Bell has not abused it when 
dealing with events. But with ideas and interpretations, she 
is less successful. The part of the biography dealing with the 
Transcendentalists is poor. Miss Bell asserts: “Emerson dis- 
agreed with her. He steadfastly denied the fact of human 
nature, was an uncompromising idealist. Margaret sought the 
ideal through the real.” The Memoirs, however, show that 
practically these same words were used by a bluestocking ad- 
mirer of Margaret’s, who was thus attempting to praise her 
heroine. Miss Bell seems to have borrowed her opinion from 
rather an uncritical source. 
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As a dramatic story, the biography is often excellent; as a 
contribution to the literature concerning Margaret Fuller, it is 


unimportant. F.LC. 


Bristol, Rhode Island, A Town Biography. By M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1930. Pp. 
173. Illustrated. $2.50.) 


Each of the old New England seaports was noted for some 
particular commercial activity; and as that of Salem was the 
East India trade, so Bristol’s principal activity in its golden age 
was the slave trade, with occasional ventures to China and into 
whaling. Mr. Howe, a distinguished native of Bristol, has writ- 
ten a charming and interesting work. He points out the strange 
mixture of materialism and piety that was characteristic of old 
Bristol, even more so than in other New England seaports. 
The book may be divided roughly into three sections. One deals 
largely with the slave trade, as carried on by Simeon Potter and 
his DeWolfe relatives in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We have an excellent picture of these worthies, a race of 
“hard-boiled” business men. The second part deals with the 
Episcopal Church, the third touches briefly, but interestingly, 
upon the modern town and upon that noted family of boat 
builders, the Herreshoffs. While this makes a pleasing story of 
certain aspects and incidents of old Bristol, it must be somewhat 
disappointing to Bristolians and to serious historians. The book 
gives no eviderice of research into town records, or other sources, 
and hence sheds no new light upon the Bristol slave trade. The 
history of the town prior to the appearance of Capt. Simeon 
Potter, about 1740, is very meagre. The notices of families 
such as the Byfields, Saffins, Walleys, Olivers, Sparhawks, 
Churches, Vassals, and Bradfords are quite inadequate; the dis- 
tinguished MacIntosh, Diman, and Reynolds families are not 
mentioned; the numerous middle-class families who formed 
the backbone of the community and furnished many of Bristol’s 
famous sea captains, are utterly ignored. Whilst the fine De- 
Wolfe houses of the Federalist period are fully described and 
illustrated, neither the oldest house in Bristol nor the remark- 
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able Reynolds house, built about 1698, with its splendid panel- 
ing and staircase, is mentioned. Of the religious life of the town 
outside the Anglican congregation of St. Michael’s, we have no 
word. In fact the book is more a history of the DeWolfe fam- 
ily than a history or “biography” of the town. It seems doubtful 
whether the author could have written the title, or have in- 
tended his book to be more than a sketch of some striking fea- 
tures in the history of Bristol. As such, it is a delightful and 
welcome work. G. A.M. 


Colonial Women of Affairs. By Elizabeth Anthony Dexter. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. 
Pp. xxii, 223. Illustrated. $3.50.) 


After a lapse of seven years there appears a second edition of 
Mrs. Dexter’s book bearing a familiar description, “revised and 
enlarged.” Upon examination, however, its increased size turns 
out to be due to the inclusion of an index and of a few pages 
of notes at the end of the text which can hardly be regarded as 
a significant addition. The major revisions consist of the elim- 
ination of four sentences containing the author’s earlier com- 
parison of the status of women here and elsewhere, and the 
removal of several interesting illustrations. The contents re- 
main as before, the collection of tavern-keepers, “she-mer- 
chants,” school dames, and the like, with whom her earlier 
readers are familiar. 

In view of the interest in such a subject as this at a time when 
contributions to the knowledge of social history are received 
with a respect and an acclaim which were not always theirs, 
it is disappointing to find the author still saying that she has 
only scratched the surface and that most of her conclusions 
“still are tentative.” The “mine of information” of whose 
existence she has all along been aware still remains, as far as 
she is concerned, largely unexploited. But it is exactly this 
further digging which her study most needs, even granting 
her somewhat arbitrary exclusion of such an important topic 
as the legal framework within which her women carried on 
their activities. One would like to know, for instance — and 
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for this a study of wills would be necessary — what measure of 
success they achieved in the accumulation of this world’s goods; 
for without such information one is left with an imperfect pic- 
ture of the status of these women in a society where position 
was increasingly measured in material terms. 

Yet the book gives pleasure, and is valuable for bringing to- 
gether a considerable amount of material which otherwise 
might not be available to the reader, while the extensive amount 
of research involved is apparent to any one who has attempted 
similar work in social materials that have been used. Perhaps 
some one will in the near future supply the foundation for 
which this would be a useful surface. A.B.F 


A History of American Literature. By William B. Cairns, 
Ph.D. Revised Edition. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1930. Pp. x, 569. $2.50.) 

Professor Cairns’s History has been for nearly twenty years 
one of the standard textbooks on the history of American Lit- 
erature. The new edition is welcome, since the revisions dis- 
tinctly increase the present usefulness of the book. According 
to the author the revisions consist of “a few, though minor, 
changes” in the body of the book, the complete rewriting of 
“the chapter dealing with literature after 1883,” and the addi- 
tion of a new section “treating of still more recent times.” Of 
course it is to be regretted that a more thorough revision was 
not undertaken, in order to include more of the new material 
about American books and writers which has been called to 
attention in the last decade, but since to do this completely 
might have involved little less than the writing of a new book, 
it is perhaps unfair to ask for it. It is not unfair, however, to 
feel that such an error as that which makes President Leverett 
of Harvard “the pastor of the Brattle Street Church,” might 
certainly have been set right during the revision, since one of 
the chief points of significance in Leverett’s appointment was 
that it represented the calling of a man not a practising clergy- 
man to the President’s chair at Harvard. One can forgive far 
more than this, though, in thanks for the temperateness and 
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balance of Mr. Cairns’s critical judgments. He refuses to re- 
vile our older authors because it is conventional now to do so; 
he is not stampeded by current critical faddism into eulogies of 
certain newer writers whose value is, to say the least, unproved. 
Mr. Cairns manages to be conservative without being close- 
minded; detached and objective without being dull. This is an 
achievement in itself and a more than sufficient excuse for the 
republication of the book. K.BM 


Rebecca Nurse, Saint but Witch Victim. By Charles Suther- 
land Tapley. (Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 1930. 
Pp. xiii, 105. $1.50.) 


This little volume purports to be a new telling of the story 
of one of the victims of the Salem witchcraft scare. Being a 
“new” biography, it contains the inevitable imaginative recon- 
structions of the setting: ““Today Rebecca Nurse and her daugh- 
ters are out in the blue flowered flax patch.” Otherwise the 
novelty is somewhat deceptive. Here for instance is a passage: 

When Tituba was examined she said four women sometimes hurt 
the children. She named Sarah Good and Sarah Osburn, but pre- 
tended to have been blinded as to the others. Martha Corey was 
now believed to be one of them. The other was found in the ven- 


erable head of a large and prominent family, and a member of the 
mother church in Salem. It was Rebecca Nurse. 


And here is a passage from Charles Wentworth Upham’s Salem 
Witchcraft (Boston, 1867), II, 55: 


It will be remembered that, when Tituba was put through her 
examination, she said “four women sometimes hurt the children.” 
She named Good and Osburn, but pretended to have been blinded 
as to the others. Martha Corey was, in due time, as we have seen, 
brought out. The fourth was the venerable head of a large and 
prominent family, and a member of the mother-church in Salem. 


Mr. Tapley’s chief original contribution seems to be a compu- 
tation of Mrs. Nurse’s descendants, who number some 15,203, 
many of whom, of course, served with distinction in America’s 


P. G. M. 


wars. 
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The Second Hundred Years War, 1689-1815. By Arthur H. 
Buffinton, Assistant Professor of History, Williams College. 
The Berkshire Studies in European History. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1929. Pp. xii, 114. 85c.) 


This little book of ninety-eight pages, exclusive of classified 
Contents, Bibliographical Note, and Index, is highly competent 
of its kind. It aims to give a condensed factual and interpre- 
tative account of the seven wars fought between England and 
France, from William III’s joining of the Grand Alliance to 
Waterloo. A sound balance is maintained throughout, due em- 
phasis being given both to the continuously evolving forces mak- 
ing for rivalry between the two powers, and to those making, 
from time to time, for temporary peace and reconciliation. The 
writer’s language is, at times, careless. “The New England 
fisheries were all but destroyed, and its commerce seriously 
crippled by French privateers.” “By his attacks upon Hanover 
he [Pitt] had raised an obstacle to his advancement in the 
hatred and distrust of the king.” But these are infrequent de- 
fects in an adequate, if pedestrian, style, on the whole well 
adapted by clarity and definiteness to the writer’s object: that 
of providing a review book for college classes in modern history. 
Even the general reader who wishes to refresh his mind briefly 
on the subject-matter might find use for Professor Buffinton’s 


—_. J.G.K,, Jr. 


The Challenge of the Forum. The Story of Ford Hall and 
the Open Forum Movement. A Demonstration in Adult 
Education. By Reuben L. Lurie, with a Foreword by George 
W. Coleman. (Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1930. Pp. 218. 
Illustrated. $2.50.) 


This book portrays the struggles and achievements of the 
Ford Hall Forum in Boston during the twenty-two years of its 
life. The acorn anxiously planted in 1908 has grown into an 
oak and has led to the planting of similar trees in other parts of 
the country. While making amply evident the unremitting de- 
votion by which alone success was made possible, Mr. Lurie 
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seasons his story with gaiety and good humor. “Had we not 
early learned to smile and laugh,” says Mr. Coleman in his 
foreword, “we would long ago have been consumed in the pas- 
sion of our own earnestness.” Americans who have come to 
regard the name of Boston as a synonym for censorship and 
the denial of free speech, will welcome this account of an in- 
stitution which in the face of many difficulties has consistently 
upheld the ideal of “Let there be light.” The chronological list 
of Ford Hall programs in the appendix attests to the wide range 
of subjects discussed at the Sunday evening meetings as well as 
to the diversity of the speakers. 


Nailer Tom’s Diary. Edited by Caroline Hazard. (Boston: 
The Merrymount Press. 1930. Pp. xxiv, 808.) 


Thomas B. Hazard, or “Nailer Tom” as he was called 
from his chief occupation of ironworker to distinguish him 
from his cousin “College Tom” Hazard, was born in the 
Narragansett country in 1756, and died not far away almost 
ninety years later. His diary has no literary quality, and slight 
mention is made of public occurrences, although the writer 
was state senator for many years and a well-read man. It is 
the chronicle of everyday life in the Narragansett country from 
1778 to 1840; rich in everything that interests the social his- 
torian — innumerable tea-drinkings, gills and “points” of West 
India rum; barter and purchase at the diarist’s shop and at 
country stores; rearing of horses, neat cattle, sheep, swine, and 
all manner of poultry; breaking, fattening, trading, slaughter- 
ing, salting, shearing, and plucking the same, as the case might 
be; fishing in the Point Judith ponds, the herring runs, and 
in the ocean for “tuttog”; lobstering, clamming, oystering, and 
gathering rockweed; domestic manufacture, particularly in 
iron of all sorts from nails to “pr of hand Cufs for a Crasey 
Negro woman of Samuel Clarkes . . . Pashons is hur Name”; 
growing all kinds of cereal crops and garden truck, and swinge- 
ing and hackling of flax; shooting of duck, goose, and “Black 
Burds”; cutting firewood and burning charcoal; the revolution 
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in transportation, from the sloop and Narragansett pacer to the 
“shay” and carriage and finally the steamboat and railroad — 
even the beginnings of aeronautics (“last Evaning was rased 
from Washington Square an abberloon”— November 8, 1819) ; 
the revolution in manufactures, from household industry to the 
water-driven power loom; Quaker meetings innumerable; 
births, marriages and deaths, and probate of estates, lawsuits 
and drunken brawls and the beginning of temperance reform; 
the people whom “Nailer Tom” met, and the books which he 
read. The transcribing of all this has been a labor of love, 
and the whole has been faithfully and beautifully printed by 
Mr. D. Berkeley Updike in a handsome quarto. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that no index was provided; for a diary of 
this sort is valuable chiefly for the material it contains, and 
without an index this material can be obtained only by the 
laborious process of combing the eight hundred double-column 
pages. 


The Old Planters of Beverly in Massachusetts and The T hou- 
sand Acre Grant of 1635. By Alice G. Lapham. (Cam- 
bridge: Riverside Press. 1930. Printed for the Beverly and 
Conant Historical Societies. Pp. vi, 133. $3.00.) 


This modest and unpretentious book is a distinct addition to 
the early history of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, although it 
brings forth nothing new. These Old Planters, it will be re- 
membered, were the group of people who first lived at Glouces- 
ter under the Dorchester Adventurers, then migrated to Naum- 
keag with Roger Conant, and finally moved over to “Cape 
Anne side” (subsequently Beverly) after the arrival of Ende- 
cott’s colony. Unlike their fellows in and around Boston Bay, 
were these Old Planters, Puritans. They were an uncommonly 
able group of people, and perhaps no single group of families in 
early New England has left so many useful, distinguished de- 
scendants as Conant, Balch, Palfrey, Trask, and Woodberry. 
Miss Lapham’s book is chiefly concerned with locating the land 
grants of the Old Planters in Beverly, and describing the Balch 
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house, parts of which were built not later than 1638, and one 
of the oldest houses still standing im situ in New England. A 
map is provided, but an index is wanting. 


Monhegan, the Cradle of New England. By Ida Sedgwick 
Proper. (Portland, Maine: The Southworth Press. 1930. 
Pp. xvii, 275. Illustrated. $4.00.) 


Miss Proper’s book is a much more ambitious work than 
Charles F. Jenney’s little pamphlet The Fortunate Island of 
Monhegan; but less useful. In fact, the book might be taken 
as a good example of how not to write local history. The au- 
thor appears to have become so engrossed in the intriguing pos- 
sibilities of the Manana Island inscription, and of St. Brendan 
and the Zeni calling at Monhegan, that her narrative stalls at 
about the year 1700, and only fifteen pages are devoted to the 
last two centuries. The story of Monhegan, as an isolated 
fishing and farming community in the nineteenth century, with 
its sturdy self-government and peculiar customs, would be 
deeply interesting, and valuable for social historians. Humor- 
ous as well as interesting would be an account of the coming 
of the artist colony, and its economic impact on the “natives.” 
But of these things, not a word in Miss Proper’s book. Her 
object, to be sure, has been to prove Monhegan to be the 
“cradle of New England.” It would be easier to prove it, in 
the person of George Bellows, the cradle of native American 
painting. 
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